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ART MUSEUMS AND THEIR USES. 


“ C’estaans le gouvernement républi- “ Promote, as an object of primary 
cain que [ona besoin de tout la puis- importance, institutions for the general 
sance de [ éducation,” diffusion of knowledge.” 

MONTESQUIEU, WASHINGTON. 


HE juxtaposition of this wise counsel of the Father of our Re- 
T public with the aphorism of the great French jurist, was the 
happy thought of some one connected with the American educa- 
tional department of the Paris Exposition of 1878. The words 
were inscribed on either side of the entrances tothe little enclosure 
where the indefatigable efforts of the able director, Dr. Philbrick, 
had provided, sultum in parvo,—many things in small space,—an 
admirably arranged exhibit illustrating the condition and methods 
of education in the United States. I have quoted the words here be- 
cause the sentiments they express are strongly affirmative of the 
argument I wish to make, Certainly, never before the present 
time have the educational forces of the country been so severely 
tried, nor has there ever been a time in our history when greater 
effort was needed to promote every aid to the general diffusion of 
knowledge, In addition to the rapid natural increase of the popu- 
lation in the United States, a great army of immigrants—3,000,000 
or thereabouts in the last decade,—is peopling the land. They 
come from all parts of Europe, and they are chiefly the surplus- 
age of the unskilled labor of the nationalities which they represent. 
The heterogeneous mass is absorbed into the body-politic, and 
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contributes to the material growth of the country, but it is de- 
ficient in the elements essential to intellectual development. To 
remedy this, it is the province of education to so order this growth 
that it be healthy,—to take care that it shall not drain the vitality 
of the system, but increase its strength. Education is the only 
agency upon which we can rely to infuse vigor and activity into 
the parts, It is the vivifying power,—the genius of the Republic. 

It is of the first importance, therefore, that we should exercise 
constant vigilance that education is fulfilling these requirements ; 
and this is the more necessary just at this time, because there is 
every evidence that we are entering upon a new era of progress, 
and that the present is a transition period in which the old edu- 
cational methods are giving place to new ones. The change is 
rendered necessary by the changed conditions of society which 
accompany the progress of civilization. The industrial develop- 
ment of the country during the past fifty years has been ac- 
companied by a multiplication and diversification of the occupa- 
tions of men heretofore unthought of. Science is engaged in making 
discoveries of great economic value as aids to production. What 
the discovery of the mariner’s compass and printing did for a 
former age, has been supplemented by steam-carriage and tele- 
graphy in this. Industrial competition has become world-wide, and in 
every department of industry there is a demand for increased 
technical skill and knowledge. The great educational question of 
the day is how to supply this demand. 

We have passed that stage of development when the production 
of the simple necessities of life required all our attention. Industry 
is adding attractiveness to usefulness. The hard utilitarian period, 
when all our energies were centred on material aims, may be said 
to have passed away with the first century of our existence. With 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition were unfolded possibilities 
of culture and refinement for the people never before thought of. 
We learned then the lesson that previous expositions had taught 
Europe: that art, as a branch of mental training, had value as an 
economic factor, and importance as an educational aid ; that it 
might be made to contribute to the advancement of the working 
people, and to the prosperity of the.whole community. We saw 
that the art instinct is no vague feeling, but a potent actuality ; that 
it is universal, entering into the humblest home and beautifying the 
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humblest surroundings. The era of national culture in the United 
States may be dated from the Centennial. Since then the interest 
in everything relating to the encouragement of the arts, and to the 
development of those forms of education in which they are practiced, 
has become too generally diffused throughout the country, and is 
being evidenced in too many substantial ways, to allow of its being 
regarded as a mere passing whim,or fashion. Its study is no longer 
relegated to a few, but urged upon all. 

The movement to make industrial art training a branch of tech- 
nical education had its practical beginning in England in 1851. At 
the World’s Fair, held that year in London, the deficiency of taste 
shown in all articles of British manufacture incited the Government 
totake immediate steps to remedy this defect. Ten years later, at the 
Exposition of 1862, the improvement in this regard was so marked, 
that France, always keenly alive to anything threatening her prom- 
inence in art manufactures, appointed a commission to report what 
measures were necessary to make the training of her artisans more 
effective. It was not long before German commissioners were at 
work upona similar report ‘or Germany, and at the present time the 
question of industrial art education is receiving earnest and 
general discussion throughout Europe. Governments, State and 
local, are giving it attention. In the struggle for industrial supre- 
macy, eachjnation is striving to secure the highest development of 
industrial productiveness. They are using every means to incite, 
encourage and educate whatever of talent their people possess. Vast 
sums are being spent in its accomplishment. Education in the 
elementary schools is revised, and industrial departments added 
thereto. Drawing is universally taught. Training schools are es- 
tablished in the smaller towns ; art and technological collections are 
provided for the universities. Arrangements are perfected by which 
the treasures of the great national museums can be brought more 
directly within the compass of educational use. To the world’s 
expositions, which may be regarded as vast temporary museums 
containing the latest achievements in every department of science 
and art, delegations of artisans are sent, at Government expense, 
to study the productions of their fellow artisans in other nations, 
The manifold advantages of making such exhibitions always acces- 
sible to the working classes has led to the establishment of local 
museums in most of the great centres of industry. Such institutions 
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are regarded as an essential element in national progress and are 
mostly under the patronage of the Government. 

The most famous institution of this kind in Germany is the In- 
dustrial Museum at Berlin, which was organized in 1866 by a pri- 
vate association formed for the purpose, but which is now managed 
conjointly by the association, the State and the ‘city. It is liberally 
supported by the Government,,and its schools have rapidly ob- 
tained a wide reputation. The Gewerbe Academie of Berlin 
justly ranks among the foremost of the great industrial institutions 
of Europe. Dresden, Stuttgart, Leipsic and Hanover also have 
industrial museums and schools that are noteworthy. The smaller 
trade schools may be counted in Germany by the hundreds, and in 
connection therewith we frequently find museums supplied with 
collections chosen especially to illustrate the school work. 

A feature of the great Industrial Art Museum at Vienna is its 
system of sending loan collections of art objects to the various 
industrial schools throughout the Empire, and accompanying them 
with courses of illustrative lectures. 

The people of France have long been indebted to the magnifi- 
cent Government museums of art for the refining influences which 
always emanate from such surroundings, but it is only recently that 
there has been any effort made to render these collections directly 
subservient to educational purposes, The nation has, however, 
such unrivalled special collections as those of the Conservatoire 
Imperial des Arts et Metiers, the Museum at Sévres and others, 
which, with their carefully conducted special schools, supply that 
technical education, the result of which is seen in the industrial 
supremacy of the nation. 

Zurich has a noble school and museum, which was established 
to elevate the different branches of trade and operative arts, to 
endeavor to guide and cultivate a proper development and im- 
provement of taste by exhibiting first-class specimens of foreign 
products ; to domesticate, as it were, new and important inventions ; 
in general, to assist trade and tradesmen with such expedients and 
models as they cannot conveniently procure themselves. Numer- 
ous other instances might be mentioned, but these are sufficient to 
indicate the position European museums occupy relative to Conti- 
nental systems of industrial education. They differ somewhat in 
the character of their collections, and in their facilities for instruc- 
tion, but their common aim is the promotion of art industry. 
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In England, however, we find the best illustration of what it is 
possible to accomplish by these means. Great Britain was the first 
nation to undertake the art education of the people in a systematic 
manner. An art school for the training of designers to improve 
the patterns and designs used for manufactures had been estab- 
lished by the Board of Trade in London as early as 1837, and a few 
years later similar schools were established in the principal manu- 
facturing cities in the provinces. At the same time, a system of 
purchase by the State of examples of art for use in these schools 
was begun, and sums of money were granted from year to year by 
Parliament for this purpose. Still the progress of the undertaking 
was slow. In 1850 only twenty-one schools existed. But the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 showed the inferiority of British art workmanship 
in so striking a manner that England at once set seriously to work 
to promote the cause of industrial art education. Convinced that 
the subject of art education was one of Governmental and public 
concern, a Department of Science and Art was formed under the 
Committee of Council on Education, for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing a knowledge of science and art as applied to industry. In this 
year Parliament granted a sum of £5,000 for the purchase of ob- 
jects for the purpose of forming a Museum of Manufactures of a 
high order of excellence in design, or of rare skill in art workman- 
ship, as well for the use of schools of industrial art as for the im- 
provement of the public taste in design. 

The Museum was first opened in 1852 in Marlborough House. 
Five years later, the collections,already greatly increased by purchases 
and donations, were removed to the temporary structure in South 
Kensington, which has been replaced by the present extensive 
permanent buildings. Previous to 1860, £50,000 had been ex- 
pended by the State in the purchase of specimens with the view 
of exhibiting the effects of the artists in combination with the 
workmen, not only in England, but in foreign nations, dating from 
the period of the revival of the arts in Europe. Since that time 
the scope of the Museum has been much extended and the 
amounts voted by Parliament have been proportionately increased. 
It has now become the central depository of all works of art, 
pictures, books on art and education, engravings, etc., collected 
by the State to serve in aid of the art education of the public. 
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In the twenty-five years intervening between the exhibition of 
1851, when the movement really began, and the exhibition of 
1876, when we in this country saw the results, England advanced 
from her position far behind the Continental nations in the artistic 
excellence of her industries, to a place in the foremost rank. 
That is what the nation accomplished. The report of the Science 
and Art Department for that year gives us some insight into the 
way in which it was done. The total cost to the nation of South 
Kensington Museum, including administration, buildings and col- 
lections, amounted to 41,191,709 17s, 4d. Of this, the sum of 
£281,672 6s, 1d. had been applied to the purchase of the collec- 
tions. 

There wefe under the direction of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment 1336 science schools, with 53,050 students under instruction, 
and 1132 schools of art, witha total of 24,138 students, In addition, 
there were 653 art night classes of 21,851 students. 290,425 
were taught drawing in the elementary day schools. The grand 
total of persons taught drawing, painting or modelling through the 
agency of the department, was 343,382. 

From the first formation of the Museum, a system of circula- 
tion of selected objects for exhibition in aid of schools of art in 
the provinces has been in force. These comprise: 1. Examples 
furnished to schools for stated periods for the purpose of study. 
2. Original art objects for exhibition in connection with the 
schools. 3. Circulation of reproductions by various processes, sent 
on deposit loan, to be retained by the schools for a period of one 
or more years, 

The relation of the South Kensington Museum to this general 
plan has made it the centre of the system, from which emanate the 
streams of knowledge and taste that have already so marvellously 
increased the industrial productiveness of the nation, 

Turning now to our own country from this brief review of what 
Europe is doing to provide technical education, we find that the 
progress of our industrial development and the changed conditions 
of civilization here, are exerting similar influences on our educa- 

tional methods. Having allowed the apprentice system to fall into 
disuse, we are called upon to provide our youth an education that 
will supply its place. Our manufacturers who are engaged in the 
prosecution of those branches of industry in which skill and taste 
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are required, ask to be relieved of their dependence on foreign 
workmen. Our working people, the class which always feels most 
sensibly the effects of prosperity or depression in trade, require 
that they be given equal training to their competitors from abroad. 
They see that skilled labor is always in demand, even when un- 
skilled labor, is begging for bread. If any one asks whether the de- 
mand here for skilled labor is sufficient, they answer that the country 
sends annually two hundred millions of dollars to Europe for the 
products of skilled labor. The reason why we import artisans and 
designers from Europe to work at artistic manufactures and to do 
skilled work, is mainly because we have not made provision to give 


our youth the same educational opportunities these men have had. . 


The same excellent results that have been achieved in Europe 
may be expected here when we have made like provision for the 
universal teaching of drawing, for the establishment of trade 
schools where our young men shall be systematically taught the 
principles and practice of the art or handicraft which they are to 
follow, and for the founding of museums where they can go to 
refresh their memories, obtain ideas and have their ambition stim- 
ulated. 

Thus far, Massachusetts is the only State that has undertaken 
to establish a system of general industrial education. The move- 
ment was initiated by the Boston Public School Committee under 
the law of 1870 authorizing any city or town to establish schools of 
instruction in industrial and meehanical drawing. Mr. Walter 
Smith, an art teacher graduated from South Kensington, was 
placed in charge of the new department. Afterwards, as State 
Director, he organized the system which now extends to every city 
and town in the State. Independent of this action on the part of 
the Government, the liberality of public-spirited citizens and manu- 
facturing companies has provided the State with a number of 
industrial schools. Of these, the most noteworthy, the Worcester 
Free Institute—conducted nearly on the plan of the German trade 
schools,—is one of the best equipped and most practically ordered 
schools in the country. The Lowell branch of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is another generous provision for industrial ed- 
ucation. Already there is abundant evidence that the instruction 
given has added materially to the value of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State, and in other States the desirability of following the 
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example of Massachusetts is under discussion. The Maryland 
Assembly has recently been memorialized by the Maryland Insti- 
tute to have drawing taught in the public schools, and in connec- 
tion therewith to found a museum of industrial art. We find also 
that, in addition to the applied science departments which have 
become a common feature in our principal colleges and universities, 
several have established art departments in connection with 
museums or galleries of art. Among these are Washington Uni- 
versity, Yale, Amherst, Cornell, the Universities of Louisiana, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Vermont. The generous gift of Mr. 
Wayman Crow of St. Louis, founding «The Museum and Art 
Gallery of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts” in connection with 
Washington University, entitles that university to the first place 
on the list. 

Other institutions, such as the Cooper Union, the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, the School of Design for Women in Philadelphia, 
and the Decorative Art Associations of New York, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and elsewhere, either give instruction in 
industrial art as a part of their curriculum, or are founded for that 
purpose alone. The Cooper Union is the most important industrial 
school in this country. Since the property was transferred to 
them in 1857, at the cost of $630,000, its trustees have expended 
upwards of a million dollars in giving free instruction to the public. 
Its aim is “ to educate the industrial classes into intelligent skill as 
a necessary antecedent to their prosperity and happiness.”” Among 
the numerous schools of fine art in connection with galleries, are 
the Pennsylvania Academy, the National Academy, the Yale 
School, the St. Louis School already mentioned, and the School of 
the Boston Museum of Art. 

I shall group the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington, under the 
museums, because the munificent founder stated in his deed of gift 
that his object was “the perpetual establishment and encouragement 
of painting, sculpture and the fine arts generally,” and because he has 
himself enriched the collection with several magnificent examples 
of applied art. The fame of the gallery, however, rests at present 
upon its galleries of painting and statuary. The Corcoran Gallery, 
including the ground, building, contents and endowment fund, is 
the free gift of Mr. Corcoran to the public. He has endowed it 
with one million dollars. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York was incorpo- 
rated in April, 1870, “for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a museum and library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of art to manufactures 
and practical life, of advancing the general knowledge of kindred 
subjects, to the end of furnishing popular instruction and recrea- 
tion.” Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were raised by 
subscription, and the next year the Legislature passed an act 
appropriating five hundred thousand dollars and authorizing the 
Department of: Public Parks to erect a building in Central Park for 
the purpose of establishing therein a museum and gallery of art. 
By a later act, the Park Department was authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum for 
the reception of the same. In 1878, as the building approached 
completion, a law was enacted authorizing the city to expend thirty 
thousand dollars in the equipment and furnishing of the Museum, 
and the same amount was appropriated in the following year. 
These sums were expended by the Park Department in the ways 
recommended by the Trustees of the Museum. The building— 
which is only the Hall and about one-twelfth the area of the 
structure as it is planned,—was opened March 30th, 1880, ‘The re- 
port, issued two months later, stated that the total subscription to 
the Museum fund was $348,583.00. The collections were valued at 
$389,188.08, of which sum $87,475.50 was the value of the dona- 
tions. During the first year in the new building, upwards of a 
million persons visited the Museum. Apart from anything else, the 
Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities would make this 
museum well known, but, in the rapidly increasing value and 
» variety of the other acquisitions, this will soon be but a special 
feature in a collection of general interest and attractiveness. Last 
year a generous patron of the institution offered to erect a build- 
ing on First Avenue, south of Sixty-seventh Street, for an industrial 
school, to give the use of it rent-free, and to pay all the other 
running expenses for three years. This educational department of 
the Museum is now begun, and doing well. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts was organized, “1. To make 
available to the public and to students such Art collections already 
existing in this neighborhood as the proprietors of such collections 
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may see fit to deposit in a suitable building to be arranged for the 
purpose, under such general provisions as to the custody and exhi- 
bition thereof as shall be agreed upon, with the sole view to their 
greatest public usefulness. 2. To form in this way the nucleus of 
what may hereafter become, through the liberality of enlightened 
friends of Art, a representative Museum of the Fine Arts, in all 
their branches, and in all their technical applications. 3. To pro- 
vide opportunities and means for giving instruction in Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling and Designing, with their industrial applica- 
tions, through Lectures, Practical Schools, and a Special Library.”’ 
A subscription of $250,000 was made for a Museum fund, the city 
providing the land and putting the surroundings in order. The 
present building, which is but one wing of the structure ultimately 
to be erected, was opened to the public July 3, 1876. The most 
important features of the Museum are its galleries of paintings and 
engravings, although it has lately received numerous valuable addi- 
tions to its already rich collections of applied art. The art classes 
occupy rooms in the building. In its direction and arrangements 
for furthering the purpose for which it was founded, the Boston 
Museum is in advance of all the other museums in the country. 
The institution is supported by subscribers and the interest from 
several legacies. The number of visitors during 1880 was 167,843. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, in 
Philadelphia, differs from those already mentioned in that it was 
organized to provide “ for the State, in the city of Philadelphia, a 
Museum of Art in all its branches and technical applications, and 
with a special view to the development of the art industries of the 
State, to provide instruction in drawing, painting, modelling, de- 
signing, etc., through practical schools, special libraries, lectures 
and otherwise. The institutionto be similar to the South Ken- 
sington Museum of London.” Its inception was due to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, just as the South Kensington Museum had its 
origin in the Exhibition of 1851. The institution was incorporated 
in February, 1876. A fund of fifty thousand dollars was subscribed 
with which to make purchases for the collection. As the city 
already had in the Pennsylvania Academy a school and gallery 
distinctively of the Fine Arts, and inthe Franklin Institute a school 
and collection distinctively of the Mechanic Arts, it was determined 
to limit the purchases to be made for the Pennsylvania Museum to 
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objects illustrative of the application of art to industry. The in- 
stitution had the benefit of the lively interest taken by many of the 
foreign Commissioners to the Exhibition, evidenced in several in- 
stances by valuable donations, notably in the donation by the British 
Commissioner of the major portion of the Indiacollection. Although 
this limitation to the scope of the Museum makes its collections 
less attractive to the public, they possess peculiar value for educa- 
tional purposes. Only those persons who are in a position to ob- 
serve the multitude of industries which employ art, know what a 
wide field is included within these limits. A generous patron of 
the institution is now furnishing a suite of rooms in the buildings as 
amemorial gift, witha collection of objects of applied art, which, when 
opened, will form the most generally interesting feature of the 
Museum. The most important acquisition since the Centennial 
has been the lease for ninety-nine years of the extensive collections 
of mining and metallurgy made during the Centennial by the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. Memorial Hall, which 
the Pennsylvania Museum occupies by permission of the Board of 
Directors of that building, was built under an Act of 1873, direct- 
ing that a permanent fire-proof building be erected in Fairmount 
Park, to cost not less than $1,500,000, to be kept open perpetually 
after the year 1876, asa Museum of Art and Industry, for the im- 
provement and enjoyment of the people. But no legislative pro- 
vision having been made for the maintenance or, with the excep- 
tion ofan appropriation in 1878 of $5,000, for the repair of the build- 
ing, the Trustees of the Museum have been obliged to pay these ex- 
penses out of the funds of the institution. This has seriously crip- 
pled the usefulnessand impaired the growth of the institution, al- 
though this year its prospects are brighter than before, the Councils 
of the city having provided $10,000 for the maintenance and repair 
of the Hall—$5,000 of this sum being on condition that the building 
be opened free to the public. But the institution, without either 
an endowment fund or an assured annual appropriation for the 
maintenance of the building it occupies, lacks that element of per- 
manency which is absolutely essential to its success. It is as dis- 
creditable as it is incomprehensible, that a manufacturing city of 
the first importance should be so uninterested in an institution of 
this kind. The School, now in its fourth year, occupies rooms inthe 
central part of the city, is well attended, and shows better results 
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each year. The income of the institution for 1880 was $12,025.61. 
Of this sum, $4,721.13 was spent on the maintenance and repairs 
of Memorial Hall. The admissions to the Museum for the first 
six months of this year were 47,799. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876 gives 
statistics of thirty-one museums of art and twenty-three schools of 
art, independent of those conducted by the museums. Since that 
report was issued, numerous other similar institutions have been 
organized. Among them are the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, for which Congress, in 1879,appropriated two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; the Cincinnati Museum, towards which one 
citizen subscribed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and the 
Chicago Museum, an outgrowth of theannual exposition in that city. 

Mr. Walter Smith, to an objection that there are not in the 
country sufficient works of art to fill museums and galleries, re- 
plied, that, “for a very little money, reproductions of the finest 
works in the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the 
Louvre, and other great national collections, can be obtained, and are 
as good for the purpose of instruction as the originals. Besides this, 
public museums and galleries are like a vacuum,—they fill them- 
selves. The empty rooms of a museum and the bare walls of a 
picture gallery have an attractiveness and cohesiveness about them 
for the works of art in the possession of private persons, that is 
simply irresistible. The owners of such works try, in the first 
place, to soothe their sense of possession by /oaning their treasures 
to the public; then they make a clean breast of it, and change the 
loan into a donation or bequest, This is how the South Kensing- 
ton and the Louvre haye been made the glories of the earth.” 
The European nations regard museums as an essential element in 
national progress, and large sums are appropriated yearly for their 
support, It is reasonable to believe that in time this view of them 
will obtain here. When the Metropolitan Museum was opened, 
one of the trustees, referring to this subject, said: “A few reluct- 
ant tax-payers have grumbled at it [2. ¢., the appropriation for the 
Museum, ] as beyond the legitimate objects of government. * * * 
But now that art belongs to the people and has become their best 
resourceand most efficient educator, if it be within the real objects 
of government to promote the general welfare, to make education 
practical, to foster commerce, to instruct and encourage trades, and 
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to enable the industries of our people to keep pace with, instead of 
falling behind those of other States and other nations,then no expend- 
iture could be more wise, more profitable, more truly republican.” 
It is an axiom that it is as much the part of good government 
to increase the value of its industries, as to keep an open market 
for them. The modern art museum exists as an aid to this end. 
It may even be safely asserted that without its aid indus- 
trial education can never attain its highest development. At the 
opening of the Boston Museum, the Mayor of the city said: “We 
may regard this Museum, together with our Public Library, as the 
crown of our educational system.” This phrase expresses the posi- 
tion of the modern art museum exactly. It is in the highest degree 
educational. Its mission is to impart a perception of the bea utiful. 
It illustrates and makes plain those principles and laws by which 
alone any intelligent study of art can be made, and upon which 
any practicable system of art education must be based. The 
museum is to the artist what the laboratory is to the chemist. 
No amount of theoretical instruction can give that perfect under- 
standing of the subject that the object-lesson gives. The student 
will often comprehend in a glance what the clearest unillustrated 
explanation fails to make plain to him. Form and color are be- 
yond description; yet the value of these qualities should be under- 
stood by every art-worker. If our artisans are to compete with 
the skilled workers of other nations, we must show them what 
these nations are accomplishing. They must have opportunities 
of comparing mieans with results, and be given an insight into the 
processes employed. If their taste is to be cultivated, and trained 
to detect what is false and meretricious in art, it must be through 
contact with beautiful things, And by this influence, not only the 
artisan, but the whole community, is benefited. 
Darton Dorr. 
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CIMABUE AND GIOTTO. 


I, CIMABUE. 


O Cimabue for three centuries had been awarded the exalted 
T title of “ Father of Modern Painting ;”’ and to him, on the 
authority of Vasari, had been ascribed the merit, or rather the 
miracle, of having revived the art of painting when utterly lost, 
dead and buried,—of having by his single genius brought light out 
of darkness,—form and beauty out of chaos. The error or gross 
exaggeration of Vasari in making these claims for his countryman, 
has been pointed out by later authors; some have even denied to 
Cimabue any share whatever in the regeneration of art ; and, at all 
events, it seems clear that his claims have been much over-stated ; 
that, so far from painting being a lost art in the thirteenth century, 
and the race of artists annihilated, as Vasari would lead us to 
believe, several contemporary painters were living and working 
in the cities and churches of Italy prior to 1240 ; and it is possible 
to trace back an uninterrupted series of pictorial remains and names 
of painters, even to the fourth century. But, in depriving Cimabue 
of his false glories, enough remains to interest and fix attention on 
the period at which he lived ;—his name has stood too long, too 
conspicuously, too justly, as a land-mark in the history of art, to be 
now thrust back under the waves of oblivion. A rapid glance 
over the progress of painting before his time will enable us to judge 
of his true claims, and place him in his true position relative to 
those who preceded and those who followed him. 

The early Christians had confounded, in their horror of heathen 
idolatry, all imitative art and all artists. When, in the fourth 
century, the struggle between paganism and Christianity ended in 
the triumph and recognition of the latte, and art revived, it was, 
if not in a new form, in a new spirit, by which the old forms were 
to be gradually moulded and modified. The Christians found the 
shell of ancient art remaining; the traditional handicraft still 
existed ; certain models of figure, drapery, etc., handed down from 
antiquity, though degenerated and distorted, remained in use, and 
were applied to illustrate, by direct or symbolical representations, 
the tenets of a purer faith, From the beginning, the figures se- 
lected to typify our redemption were those of the Saviour and the 
Blessed Virgin ; first separately, and then conjointly as the Mother 
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and the Infant. The earliest monuments of Christian art remaining, 
are to be found, nearly effaced, on the walls and ceilings of the 
catacombs of Rome, to which the persecuted martyrs of the faith 
had fled for refuge. The first recorded representation of the Saviour 
is in the character of the Good Shepherd, and the attributes of 
Orpheus and Apollo were borrowed to express the character of 
Him who “ redeemed souls from Hell,” and “gathered his people 
like sheep.” In the cemetery of Saint Calixtus at Rome, a head of 
Christ was discovered, the most ancient of which any copy has 
been handed down to us; the figure is colossal; the face a long 
oval; the countenance mild, grave, melancholy; the long hair, 
parted on the brow, falling in two masses on either shoulder; the 
beard, not thick, but short and divided. Here then, obviously 
imitated from some traditional description, (probably the letter of 
Lentulus to the Roman Senate, supposed to be a fabrication of the 
third century,) we have the type, the generic character, since 
adhered to in the representations of the Redeemer. In the same 
manner, traditional heads of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, rudely 
sketched, became in after-times the groundwork of the highest 
dignity and beauty, still retaining that peculiarity of form and 
character which time and long custom had consecrated in the eyes 
of the devout. 

A controversy arose afterwards in the early Christian Church 


which had a most important influence on art as subsequently | 


developed. One party, with Saint Cyril at their head, maintained 
that, the form of the Saviour being described by the prophets as 
without any outward comeliness, he .should be represented in 
painting as utterly hideous and repulsive. Happily, the most 
eloquent and influential among the Fathers of the Church, Saints 
Jerome, Augustin, Ambrose and Bernard, took up the other side, 
of the question; the Pope, Adrian I., threw his infallibility into 
the scale; and from the eighth century we find it irrevocably 
decided, and confirmed by a papal bull, that the Redeemer should 
be represented with all the attributes of divine beauty which art, 
in its then rude state, could lend him. 

The most ancient representations of the Virgin Mary now ex- 
tant are the old mosaics, which are referred to in the latter half of 
the fifth century,—* in these she is represented asa colossal figure, 


* At Venice, and in the churches of Rome and Pisa. 
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majestically draped, standing, one hand on her breast, and her 
eyes turned to heaven ; then succeeded her image in her maternal 
character, seated on a throne, with the infant Saviour in her arms. 
We must bear in mind, once for all, that, from the earliest ages of 
Christianity, the Virgin Mother has been selected as the allegorical 
type of religion in the abstract sense ; and to this, her symbolical 
character, must be referred those representations of later times, in 
which she appears as trampling on the Dragon; as folding the 
nations of the earth within her ample robe ; as interceding for sin- 
ners ; as crowned between heaven and earth by the Father and the 
Son, 

Besides the representations of Christ and the Virgin, some of 
the characters and incidents of the Old Testament were selected as 
pictures, generally with reference to corresponding characters and 
incidents in the Gospel. Thus, St. Augustin, in the latter half of 
the fourth century, speaks of the sacrifice of Isaac as a common 
subject, typical, of course, of the Great Sacrifice. This system of 
corresponding subjects, of type and anti-type, was subsequently, as 
we shall see, carried much farther. 

In the seventh century, painting, as it existed in Europe, may 
be divided into two great schools or styles—the Western, or 
Roman, of which the central point was Rome, and which was dis- 
tinguished, amid great rudeness of execution, by a certain dignity 
of expression and solemnity of feeling ; and the Eastern, or Byzan- 
tine school, of which Constantinople was the headquarters, and 
which was distinguished by greater mechanical skill, by adherence 
to the old classical forms, by the use of gilding, and by the mean, 
vapid, spiritless conception of motive and character. 

From the seventh to the ninth century, the most important and 
interesting remains of pictorial art are the mosaics in the churches, 
--notably in those of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, and St. 
Mark in Venice,—and the miniature paintings with which the MS. 
Bibles and Gospels were decorated and illuminated. But during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries Italy fell into a state of complete 
barbarism and confusion, which almost extinguished the practice 
of art in any shape ; of this period only a few works of an extreme- 
ly rude character remain. 

In the Eastern Empire, painting still survived ; it became, in- 
deed, more and more conventional, insipid, and incorrect, but the 
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technical methods were kept up; and thus it happened that when, 
in 1204, Constantinople was taken by the Crusaders, and that the 
intercourse between the East and West of Europe was resumed, sev- 
eral Byzantine painters soon after passed into Italy and Germany, 
where they were employed to decorate the churches, and taught the 
practice of their art, their manner of pencilling, mixing and using 
colors, and gilding ornaments, to such as chose to learn of them. They 
brought over the Byzantine types of form and color, the long lean 
limbs, the dark-visaged Madonnas, the blood-streaming crucifixes ; 
and these were followed more or less servilely by the native Italian 
painters who studied under them. Specimens of this early art 
remain, and in these later times have been diligently sought and 
collected into museums, both in this country and in Europe, as 
curiosities, illustrating the history and progress of art. As such, 
they are in the highest degree interesting; but it must be con- 
fessed that otherwise they are not attractive. In the Berlin Gallery, 
and in that of the Fine Arts of Florence, the best specimens have 
been brought together, and there are also a few in the Louvre. 
The subject is generally the Madonna and Child, throned, some- 
times with angels or saints ranged on each side; the figures 
are stiff, the extremities long and meagre, the head of the 
Virgin generally declined to the left, the eyes long and nar- 
row; the infant Saviour is generally clothed, and sometimes 
crowned ; two fingers of his right hand extended in the act of 
blessing ; the left hand holding a globe, a scroll, or a book. The 
ornaments of the throne and borders of the draperies, and fre- 
quently the background, are elaborately gilded ; the local colors are 
generally vivid ; there is little or no relief; the handling is streaky ; 
the flesh tints are blackish or greenish. At this time, and for 
two hundred years afterwards,—before the invention of oil painting, 
pictures were painted either in fresco, an art never wholly lost, 
or on seasoned board, the colors being mixed with water thickened 
with white of egg or the juice of the young shoots of the fig tree. 
This last method was styled by the Italians a co/la or a tempera; 
by the French ex détrempe; and is known to usand to the English 
as distemper; and in this manner all movable pictures were exe- 
cuted previous to 1440. 
It is clear that before the birth of Cimabue—that is, from 1200 
to 1240—there existed schools of painting in the Byzantine style, 
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and under Greek teachers, at Sienna and at Pisa, that the former 
produced Guido da Sienna, whose Madonna and Child, with fig- 
ures the size of life, signed and dated 1221, is preserved in the 
Church of San Domenico at Sienna. The reader may remember 
that it is engraved in Rossini’s Storia della Pittura, on the same 
page with a Madonna by Cimabue, to which it appears superior 
in drawing, attitude, expressionand drapery. Pisa produced about 
the same time Giunta da Pisa, of whom there remain works with 
the date 1236; one of these is a Crucifixion engraved in Ottley’s 
Italian School of Design,* in which the expression of grief in the 
hovering angels, who are wringing their hands and weeping, is 
very earnest and striking. But undoubtedly the greatest man of 
that time, he who gave the grand impulse to modern art, was the 
sculptor Nicola Pisano, whose works date from about 1220 to 1270. 
Further, it appears, that, even at Florence, a native painter, one 
Maestro Bartolomeo, as Vasari tells us, lived and was employed 
in 1236. Thus Cimabue can scarcely claim to be the “father of 
modern painting,” even in his native city of Florence. We shall 
now proceed to the facts on which his traditional celebrity has 
been founded. 

Giovanni of Florence, of the noble family of the Cimabue, called 
otherwise Gualtieri, was born in 1240. He was early sent by his 
parents to study grammar in the school of the Convent of Santa 
Maria Novella, where, instead of studying his lesson, he distracted 
his teachers by drawing men, horses, buildings, on his school- 
books. Before printing was invented, this spoiling of school-books 
must have been rather an expensive fancy, and no doubt alarmed 
the Professors of Greek and Latin, His parents, wisely yielding to 
the natural bent of his mind, allowed him to study painting under 
some Greek artists who had come to Florence to decorate the 
church of the convent of which he was a scholar. It seems doubt- 
ful whether Cimabue dd study under these identical painters al- 
luded to by Vasari; but that his masters and models were the By- 
zantine painters of the time, seems to be beyond doubt. The ear- 
liest of his works mentioned by Vasari still exists—a Saint Cecilia, 
painted for the altar of that saint, but now preserved in the Church 
of San Stefano, He was soon after employed by the monks of 


* A copy of this work can be seen in the Philadelphia Library. 
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Vallambrosa, for whom he painted a Madonna with angels on a 
gold ground, now preserved in the Academy of Fine Arts at Flor- 
ence. He also painted a Crucifixion for the Church of San Croce, 
still to be seen there, and several pictures for the churches of Pisa, 
and by these and other works his fame extended, and in the year 
1265, when only twenty-five, he was called to finish the frescoes in 
the Church of Saint Francis at Assisi, which had been begun by 
the Greek painters and continued by Giunta Pisano, 

The decoration of this celebrated church is memorable in the 
history of painting, It is known that many of the best artists of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were employed there ; but 
only fragments of the earliest pictures exist, and the authenticity 
of those ascribed to Cimabue has been disputed by a great authori- 
ty (Rumohr, /talienische Forschungen); Lanzi, however, and Dr. 
Kugler, agree in attributing to him the paintings on the roof of the 
nave, representing in medallions the figures of Christ,the Ma- 

donna, Saint John the Baptist, Saint Francis and the four Evangelists. 
“ The ornaments which surround these medallions are, however, 
more interesting than the medallions themselves. In the lower 
corners of the triangles are represented naked genii bearing taste- 
ful vases on their heads ; out of these grow rich foliage and flowers, 
on which hang other genii, who pluck the fruit or lurk in the cups 
of the flowers.” (Kugler.) If these are really by the hand of Cima- 
bue, we must allow that here is a great step in advance of the for- 
mal monotony of his Greek models. He executed many other pic- 
tures in this famous church, “ con diligenza infinita,” from the Old 
and New Testaments, in which, judging from the fragments which 
remain, he showed a decided improvement in drawing, in dignity 
of attitude, and in the expression of life ; but still the figures have 
only just so much of animation and significance as are absolutely 
necessary to render the story or action intelligible. There is no 
variety,--no express imitation of nature. Being recalled, by his per- 
sonal interests, to Florence about 1270, he painted there the most 
celebrated of all his works, the Madonna and Infant Christ, for the 
Church of Saint Maria Novella. This Madonna, of a larger size 
than any which had been previously executed, had excited in its 
progress great curiosity and interest among his fellow-citizens, for 
Cimabue refused to uncover it to public view; but it happened 
about that time that Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX., being 
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on his way to take possession of the kingdom of Naples, passed 
through Florence, and was received and feasted by the nobles of 
that city ; and among other entertainments, they conducted him to 
the atelier of Cimabue, which was ina garden near the Porte San 
Piero; on this festive occasion the Madonna was uncovered, and 
the people in joyous crowds hurried there to view it, rending the 
air with exclamations of delight and astonishment, whence that 
quarter of the city obtained, and has kept ever since, the name of 
the “ Borgo Allegri.’ The Madonna, when finished, was carried 
in great pomp from the studio of the painter to the church for 
which it was destined, accompanied by the magistrates of the city, by 
music, and by crowds of people in solemn and festive procession. 
This well-known anecdote has lent a venerable charm to the pic- 
ture, which is still to be seen in the Church of Santa Maria Novella; 
but it is difficult in this present advanced period of art to sympa- 
thize with the zaive enthusiasm it excited in the minds of a whole 
people six hundred years ago. Though not without a certain 
grandeur, the form is very stiff, with long lean fingers, and formal 
drapery, little varying from the Byzantine models ; but the Infant 
Christ is better; the angels on either side have a certain elegance 
and dignity, and the coloring in its first freshness and delicacy had 
a charm hitherto unknown. After this time, Cimabue became fa- 
mous inall Italy, He hada school of painting at Florence, aid 
many pupils, among whom was one who was destined to take the 
sceptre from his hand and fill all Italy with his fame, and who, but 
for him, would have kept sheep in the Tuscan valleys all his life— 
the glorious Giotto, of whom we shall speak presently. Cimabue, 
besides being a painter, was a worker in mosaic, and an architect : 
he was employed, in conjunction with Arnolfo Lapi, in the building 
of the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Fiore at Florence. Finally, 
having lived for more than sixty years in great honor and renown, 
he died in Florence about the year 1302, while employed on the 
mosaics of the Duomo of Pisa, and was carried from his house in 
the Via del Cocomero to the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Fiore, 
where he was buried. The following epitaph was inscribed above 
his tomb:— 

“ Credidit ut Cimabos picture castra tenere; Sic tenuit vivens— 
nunc tenet astra pols.” 

Besides the undoubted works of Cimabue preserved in the 
Churches of San Domenico, La Trinita, and Santa Maria Novella, in 
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Florence, and inthe Academy of Arts in the same city, there are 
two Madonnas in the Gallery of the Louvre; one life-size, with 
angels, originally painted for the Convent of Saint Francis at Pisa ; 
the other of a smaller size. From these productions we may judge 
of the real merit of Cimabue. In his figures of the Virgin he ad- 
hered almost servilely to the Byzantine models. The faces are 
ugly and vapid; the features elongated ; the extremities meagre ; 
the general effect flat ; but to his heads of prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, whether introduced into his great pictures of the Madonna 
or in other sacred subjects, he gave a certain grandeur of expres- 
sion and largeness of form, or, as Lanzi expresses it, “ 2 non so che 
Sorte e sublime,” in which he has not been greatly surpassed by 
succeeding painters; and this energy of expression—his chief and 
distinguishing excellence, and which gave him the superiority over 
Guido of Sienna and others who only painted Madonnas,—was in 
harmony with his personal character. He is described to us as ex- 
ceedingly haughty and disdainful, of a fiery temperament, proud of 
his high lineage, his skill in art, and his varied acquirements, for 
he was well studied in all the literature of his age. If a critic 
found fault with one of his works when in progress, or if he were 
himself dissatisfied with it, he would at once destroy it, whatever 
pains it might have cost him. From these traits of character, and 
the bent of his genius, which leaned to the grand and terrible, 
rather than the gentle and graceful, he has subsequently been 
styled the Michael Angelo of his time. It is recorded of him that 
he painted a head of Saint Francis after nature, a thing, Vasari 
says, until then unknown; but the earliest head after nature which 
remains to us, was painted by Giunta Pisano, forty years before, 
It was the portrait of Frate Elia, a monk of Assisi. _It is possible 
that Vasari means that the San Francesco was the first representa- 
tion of a sacred personage for which nature had been taken fora 
model, 

There is only one known portrait of Cimabue extant, and that 
is painted on the wall of the Chapel degli Spagnuoli in the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, by Simone Memmi. of Sienna, who was at 
Florence during the lifetime of Cimabue, and must have known 
him personally. This painting, although executed after Cimabue’s 
death, has always been considered as authentic as a portrait. 

Cimabue had several remarkable contemporaries. The greatest 
of these, and certainly the greatest artist of his time, was the 
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sculptor Nicola Pisano. The works of this extraordinary genius 
which have been preserved to our time, are so far beyond all con- 
temporary art in knowledge of form, grace, expression and inten- 
tion, that, if indisputable proofs of their authenticity did not exist, 
it would be pronounced incredible. 

On a comparison of the works of Cimabue and Nicola Pisano, 
it is difficult to conceive that Nicola executed the bassi-relievi of 
the pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa, while Cimabue was painting 
the frescoes in the church of Assisi. He was the first to discard 
the stiff monotony of the traditional forms for the study of nature 
and the antique. The story says that his emulative fancy was 
early excited by the beautiful antique sarcophagus on which is 
seen sculptured the Chase of Hippolytus. In this sarcophagus 
had been laid, a hundred years before, the body of Beatrice, the 
T mother of the famous Countess Matilda, in the time of Nicola it 
was placed, as an ornament, in the Duomo of Pisa ; and asa youth 
he had looked upon it from day to day, until the grace, the life and 
movement of the figures, struck him, in comparison with the bar- 
barous art of his contemporaries, as nothing less than divine. 
Many before him had looked on this marble wonder, but to no one 
had it spoken as it spoke to him—he was the first to see the light 



























and follow it. 

Another contemporary of Cimabue, and his friend, was Andrea 
Tafi, the greatest worker in mosaic of his time. The assertion of 
Vasari, that he learned his art from the Byzantines, is now dis- 
credited ; for it appears certain that the mosaic-workers of Italy 
(the forerunners of painting,) excelled the Greek artists then, and 
for a century or two before. Andrea Tafi died, very old, in 1294, 
and his principal works remain in the Duomo of Saint Mark in 
Venice, and in the Church of San Giovanni in Florence. Another 
famous mosaic-worker, also an intimate friend of Cimabue, was Gaddo 
Gaddi—remarkable for being the first of a family illustrious in 
several departments of art and literature. It must be remembered 
that the mosaic-workers of those times prepared and colored their 
own designs, and may therefore take rank with the painters. 

Further, there remain pictures by painters of the Sienna school 
which date before the death of Cimabue, and particularly a picture 
by a certain Maestro Mino, dated 1289, which is spoken of 
as wonderful for invention and grandeur of style. Another 
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painter whose influence on the progress of art was unquestionably 
great, and who sprang from the Byzantine school, and surpassed 
it, was Duccio of Sienna, who painted from 1282—twenty years 
before the death of Cimabue,—to about 1339. A large picture by 
him, representing, in many compartments, the whole history of the 
Passion of Christ, is still preserved at Sienna; it excited, like 
Cimabue’s Madonna, the pride and enthusiasm of his fellow-towns- 
men, and is yet regarded as wonderful for the age in which it was 
produced. 


(Conclusion in September number.) 
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SAMUEL STEHMAN HALDEMAN. 


HE writer of the following memoir had occasion to prepare a 
i} brief necrology of the late Professor Haldeman, soon after his 
lamented death, for one of the learned societies with which he was 
connected. In looking for material for the purpose, he was met with 
an embarras des richesses, which, owing to the limits then imposed 
upon him, he could not use ; but, deeming the matter thus gathered 
of too much importance to be lost, he has employed it in the 
preparation of the following pages. 

Samuel Stehman Haldeman was born August 12th, 1812, at 
Locust Grove, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, a family homestead 
situated on the eastern bank of the Susquehanna River, twenty 
miles below Harrisburg. He was descended, in the seventh gene- 
ration, from Honeste Gaspard Haldimand, (Caspar Haldeman, Ger- 
man -spelling,) of Thun, Switzerland, who became a citizen of 
Yverdun, Canton de Vaud, in 1671. His grandson Jacob, born 
October 7th, 1722, in a canton of Neufchatel, died December 31st, 
1784, in Rappo Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where 
he settled on first coming to this country and purchased a con- 
siderable tract of land. He adopted the German method of spell- 
ing his name, doubtless out of a desire for kindly feeling among 
his neighbors,—-that section of the State being settled almost exclu- 
sively by Germans,—and took an active interest in the affairs of 
the colony, being chosen a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety for his adopted shire, on the breaking out of the war of the 
Revolution. The eldest brother of Jacob Haldeman was the noted 
British general, Sir Frederick Haldimand, K. B., who, after serving 
with distinction in the armies of Sardinia and Prussia, entered the 
military service of King George in 1754, was appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Sixtieth Regiment Royal Americans, January, 1756, 
and the next year was despatched to America, which was to be the 
field of his future service, and where, prior to the Revolution, he 
made frequent visits to his brother in Lancaster County. Early in 
1776,he was commissioned a general in America, and subsequently 
became Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's forces, succeeding Guy 
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Carleton, Lord Dorchester, as Governor of the Province of Quebec, 
when he received the honor of knighthood, May 19, 1778. Headmin- 
istered this office until the close of 1784, when he returned to Eng- 
land and died at his native Yverdun, June 5, 1791, in his seventy- 
third year. A tablet has been erected to the memory of General 
Haldimand in Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel of Henry VII. 

A niece of Jacob and Sir Frederick was Mrs. Marcet, the cele- 
brated scientific writer, who was Jane Haldimand before she mar- 
ried Dr. Alexander Marcet. It seemsas if this distinguisheg woman, 
whose name is almost unknown to the general reading public of 
to-day, should not be passed by unnoticed, especially in view of the 
fact that her kinsman, who is the special subject of this memoir, fol- 
lowed in some respects closely upon her footsteps. Mrs. Marcet was 
the first writer to attempt to popularize science by the publication 
of her Conversatiens on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Language and Political Economy. Macaulay said of 
the last of these works: « Every girl who has read Mrs. Marcet’s 
little dialogues on Political Economy, could teach Montague or 
Walpole many lessons in finance ;’ and Faraday gleaned his first 
knowledge of science from the book which heads the list. In long 
afier years, when speaking of what he owed to this remarkable 
woman, Faraday wrote, “ When I questioned Mrs. Marcet’s book 
by such little experiments as I could find means to perform, and 
found it true to the facts as I could understand them, I felt that I 
had got hold of an anchor in chemical knowledge, and clung fast to 
it. Thence my deep veneration for Mrs. Marcet—first, as one who 
had conferred great personal good and pleasure on me; and thenas 
one able to convey the truth and principle of those boundless fields 
of knowledge which concern natural things to the young, untaught, 
and inquiring mind, You may imagine my delight when I came 
toknow Mrs. Marcet personally; how often I cast my thoughts 
backward, delighting to connect the past and present ; how often, 
when sending a paper to her as a thank-offering, I thought of my 
first instructress ; and such thoughts will remain with me.” 

Jacob Haldeman’s son John (1753-18}32,) settled at Locust Grove, 
which in turn became the property of his eldest son, John Brene- 
man Haldeman, (1779-1836,) from whom it passed to his fourth son, 
Henry Haldeman, (1787-1849,) who married Frances Stehman, 
(1794-1826,) and was the father of the subject of our notice. Samuel 
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Stehman Haldeman was the eldest of seven sons and as a boy 
developed great fondness for investigating nature. This taste was 
promoted by the encouragement he received from his estimable 
father, who was a bookish man and proud of the bent so early 
developed in the mind of his eldest son. Whena mere child, he 
formed a museum of specimens in natural history and aboriginal 
stohe implements, gathered in the vicinity of his home, which he 
located in the loft of the family carriage-house. Until the age of 
thirteen, ge attended the local schools in the neighborhood, receiv- 
ing such elementary groundwork as they were capable of affording. 
At this early age he had the misfortune to be deprived of a mother’s 
care, but not until she had given him, through her superior musical 
acquirements, that correct ear for the notation of sound which made 
him in after-life such a capable phoneticist, and enabled him to form 
such accurate judgments in that branch of philology which he made 
his special study. 

In the fall of 1826, when in his fifteenth year, he was taken to 
Harrisburg, and placed under the care of Dr. John Miller Keagy, 
who, having relinquished the practice of medicine, opened, at this 
time, aclassical school, taking a few attendants, as boarders, into his 
family ; among them young Haldeman and Andrew G. Curtin. 
Haldeman remained with Dr. Keagy for two years, and the intimate . 
relations thus begun between teacher and pupil were cherished 
and preserved during the remaining brief years of the teacher’s 
life ; while the pupil tenderly showed his appreciation for the char- 
acter and ability of his early friend, by several tributes to his 
memory, preserved respectively in Mombert’s History of Lancaster 
County, Pa., 1869; Barnard’s Fournal of Education, 1871 ; and the 
Pennsylvania School Fournal, 1875. He speaks of him as a “great 
teacher,” and says, “besides the classical languages, Dr. Keagy 
knew Hebrew, German and French. He had a taste for the 
natural sciences, and, in the absénce of class-books, he taught orally 
in an excellent conversational style.’ From Dr. Keagy’s school, 
young Haldeman entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
where his fondness for the natural sciences was fostered and ad- 
vanced by his intercourse with the highly accomplished Professor 
Henry D. Rogers, one of the faculty. 

Feeling trammelled, however, by the routine progress of a col- 
lege course, he left Carlisle at the close of his second year and 
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returned to his home. Here he spasmodically assisted his father 
in the saw-milling business, but he found this less to his taste even 
than college life had been. Restraint of any kind seemed unbear- 
able, as it was intolerable, to his active mind ; he felt that he must 
follow the bias of his own inclination, or stand still. With this 
nature and a mind so organized, it is fortunate that the broad 
acres of science attracted him, for here was a field open on every 
side, where he could roam and burrow and plough as he would. He 
eagerly availed himself of the favorable opportunities for the 
observations of nature afforded him by the situation and surround- 
ings of his paternal home. From an itinerant Methodist preacher 
he had early acquired some knowledge of the method of preparing 
zoological specimens, and at once exercised his art upon rabbits, 
possums, muskrats and other animals, which he stuffed and placed 
in his amateur collection, With a view also of preparing himself 
more completely for the study of the natural sciences, he attended a 
course of lectures at the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, during the winter of 1833-34, but without any 
design of becoming a physician. 

In 1835, Mr. Haldeman was married, by the Rev. H. B. Shaffner, 
to Miss Mary A. Hough, of Bainbridge, Pa.,a direct lineal de- 
scendant of “ John Hough, yeoman of Hough, County Chester, 
England, and Hanna his wife, who arrived in the river Delaware 
in the 9th mo., 1683, inthe ship‘ Friendship,’ master, Robert Cross- 
man.” This lady was in every way fitted to be the helpmeet to a 
man of Dr. Haldeman’s temperament, and it is a pleasure, as well 
as our privilege, to acknowledge the indebtedness we are under to 
Mrs, Haldeman, for the generous aid she has given us in the pre- 
paration of this memoir. Shortly after his marriage, Dr. Haldeman 
removed to Chickies, Pa., and took up his residence in the spacious 
mansion which he subsequently occupied through life, and which he 
named Chicquesalunga, the Indian name of the place. Here, later, he 
was joined by two brothers, Dr. Edwin and Paris Haldeman, and 
the three associated together in the manufacture of iron, As might 
be expected, Dr. Haldeman did not personally take any active 

management of the business during the many years of its contin- 
uance, but devoted himself to its theoretical advantage, where his 
chemical knowledge became of marked use, In this connection, 
he wrote for a number of Sz//iman’s Fournal a paper on the “Con- 
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struction of Furnacesto Smelt Iron with Anthracite,” and in another 
gave “The Result of Smelting Iron with Anthracite,” while, in 
1855, he published a revised edition of Zaylor’s Statistics of Coal. 
The year of his marriage, Dr. Haldeman also made his first 
appearance as an author, contributing tothe Lancaster Fournal an 
article in refutation of Locke’s Moon Hoax.” To understand the 
true importance of this subject, we must step back nearly half a 
century and look at the’ question, as it first presented itself for con- 
sideration, without the help of subsequent development. It will 
be remembered that Richard Adams Locke, the editor of the Vew 
York Sun, published in the columns of that daily paper, in several 
successive issues, in August and September, 1835, the “ Extraordi- 
nary Discoveries in the Moon by Sir John Herschell at the Cape of 
Good Hope,” purporting to be copied from a “ Supplement to the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science,” in which it was pretended that, with 
a telescope twenty-four feet in diameter, animals had been observed 
moving in the moon. It can readily be imagined the intense 
excitement the report of such a wonderful discovery would univer- 
sally create, and the report was written with such infinite ability, 
and couched in language so alluring, that it was well calculated to 
deceive an unsuspecting public. The press all over the country 
teemed with communications for and against the truth of the dis- 
covery, and the demand for the original report became so great, that 
the proprietors of the journal had an edition of sixty thousand, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, which was sold off in less than a month. 
The following extract will give anidea of Dr. Haldeman’s handling 
of the subject, and shows the searching scrutiny he from the first 
brought to bear upon the investigation of scientific subjects: ‘The 
magnifying power of the new telescope is said to be 42,000 times, 
and capable of distinguishing objects of a few inches in diameter 
on the lunar surface. Now this power is much too great for an 
instrument twenty-four feet in diameter, and still not great enough 
to distinguish objects of czghteen inches. The unassisted eye, when 
viewing the moon, can distinguish a spot of about seventy miles, 
and of course with a telescope magnifying seventy times, one mile 
of lunar surface would just be visible. According to the rule for 
calculating the power of telescopes, it would require a magnifying 
power of 37,000 to distinguish ten feet of lunar surface, and a lens 
to produce this power could not be less than sixty fect in diameter, 
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with a focal distance of three hundred feet. From this we may 
judge to what an extent the powers of a twenty-four foot diameter 
telescope have been overrated.” 

He now yearned for that opportunity for investigation which 
his amateur researches and explorations in several departments of 
natural science, had given the foretaste ; and, upon making his wishes 
known to his old preceptor, Prof. Rogers, then in charge of the 
geological surveys of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1836, an assistant in the former, and the following year 
was transferred to a similar position in the latter. His field of op- 
eration was that part of the State lying between the Blue Mountain 
and the South Mountain, from the Delaware to the Maryland line; 
the most important division in the State, owing to the intri- 
cacy of the geology of the section. While engaged in this occu- 
pation, he discovered the Scolithus linearis, a new genus and species 
of fossil plant, and the most ancient organic remains found in 
Pennsylvania, upon which he published a monograph in 1840. 
During his explorations, being in the vicinity of Hummelstown, he 
recollected the extravagant description given in Guthrie’s Geogra- 
phy, which had been given to him when a boy by his Grandfather 
Haldeman, who was a subscriber to Carey’s first American edition 
of 1794, of the cave on the Swatara, Upon visiting the place, he 
discovered the main cave, previously unknown, by climbing to a 
small hole, into which he crept, and found a descent, where a rope 
was required to reach the floor. In the apartment thus entered for 
the first time, every delicate stalactite was perfect ; there was not a 
footprint on the soft clay floor, and the bones of bats were the 
only signs of prior occupants. 

As he has, himself, said, «I collected shells on the banks of the 
Susquehanna long before I knew the meaning of genus and species ;” 
so his first important treatise was in the attractive department of 
conchology. In July, 1840, he issued the first number of his 
Freshwater Univalve Mollusca of the United States, which was com- 
pleted in nine parts, the final number not appearing until 1866, 
although the title-page bears the imprint, 1845, when the text and 
plates were ready for the press. This monograph was well received, 
and the Revue Zoologigue of Pariscommended it as “very well done 
in a scientific point of view, and perfectly executed in regard to the 
plates and typography.” The correctness of this criticism, upon 
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the forty plates at least, can well be appreciated when we state that 
they were all engraved by Alexander Lawson, who produced the 
beautiful plates for Wilson’s Ornithology, from drawings made by 
his accomplished daughter, Miss Helen A. Lawson, who also col- 
ored the illustrations from the natural objects. The complete vol- 
ume has for embellishment, beside those necessarily belonging to 
the text, a portrait of the author and a view of his home, Chicque- 
salunga, As may readily be conceived from the desultory manner 
of publication, this work complete has become exceedingly difficult 
to obtain, and copies have brought, it is reported, as high as twenty- 
five and thirty dollars, While he was issuing this work, he pro- 
jected another serial, to which he gave the general title of Zoolog:- 
cal Contributions. Three numbers only were issued; in 1842, On 
some American Species of Hydrachnide ; in 1843, On the Impro- 
priety of Using Vulgar Names in Zoology, and in 1844, On the Ar- 
rangement of Insect Cabinets, witha view to indicate the geograph- 
ical position of the species by colored labels, a plan which, we be- 
lieve, has been universally adopted. 

From his first appearance as a writer upon natural history, Dr. 
Haldeman seems never to have been idle, and Agassiz, in his 
Bibliographia Zoologica et Geologice, 1852, enumerates no less than 
seventy-three separate titles from his pen as having appeared up to 
that date. The majority of these papers were published in the Journal 
or the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia ; Zhe Boston Fournal of Natural History ; Silliman's Four- 
nal of Arts and Sciences ; The Transactions or the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society; 7he American Yournal of 
Agriculture, and the Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; and are principally upon one or the 
other of his, up to that time, favorite subjects, entomology or con- 
chology. In addition to these, however, he wrote for Trego’s Geo- 
graphy of Pennsylvania, 1843, outlines of the zoology of the 
State, covering the ground, in so short a space, very fully ; for Rupp’s 
History of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1844, a sketch of the 
natural history, including the geology, of the county; for Dr. 
Chenu’s magnificent folio, ///ustrations Conchyhiologiques, Paris, 
1847, a Monographie du ginre Leptoxis, with one hundred and 
seventy colored figures, and for the American edition of Heck’s 
Iconographic Encyclopedia, 1851, edited by the present able 
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Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Professor Spencer F 
Baird, Zoology of the Invertebrate Animals. 

Beside the investigations and discoveries in the natural sciences 
by Dr, Haldeman, that have already been mentioned, he was the 
first to record that the peregrine falcon nests in rocks, as in Europe, 
and not in trees, as Wilson and others had supposed; and also 
that the American eagle isa fishing eagle, and, when he cannot 
rob the fish-hawk, will dive after the fish for himself. These two 
observations he had made when yet quite young, as he had secured 
young falcon from the nest in the cliff (Chickies Rock,) which rises 
behind his late residence, and from his father’s house had watched 
the manceuvres of an eagle who had a nest in a large buttonwood 
tree, on an island about a mile distant. He also found and 
described a new species of ¢vi/odite in Pennsylvania, which he pre- 
sented to his friend, the distinguished palzeontologist of New York, 
Professor James Hall, who named it, in honor of the discoverer, 
Proctus Haldemani, 

Dr. Haldeman very early took a deep interest in the languages 
of the North American Indians, and,as an aid to the study of 
ethnology, he now devoted his attention to the science of language 
in general; and doubtless it will be as a learned and accurate 
philologist that his labors will be best remembered. His investi- 
gations in this most interesting study were not directed so much to 
the origin and source of language, as to rendering it facile of 
acquirement and expression—his specialty being the notation of 
the elementary sounds uttered by the human voice in speech, thus 
reaching the form of language, which is merely the peculiar method 
of uniting thought with sound. He had carefully considered the 
phoneticism, or manner of pronunciation, of several of the Indian 
tribal languages, before committing his views to print, and so 
thoroughly had he done this, that his first noticeable contribution 
to the science of philology was accepted for publication in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, at Boston, 
for October, 1849. It was entitled « Some Points in Linguistic Eth- 
nology, with Illustrations Chiefly from the Aboriginal Languages 
of North America,” and had for its basis the recently published 
Essentials of Phonetics, containing the Theory of a Universal Alphabet, 
by the well-known phonologist, Alexander John Ellis, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Dr. Haldeman’s paper was prepared with 
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much judgment and showed the result of hislong, careful study 
of the sounds of the human voice, and which he brought to bear 
with great pungency upon the theories advanced by Mr. Ellis. 
In the course of his inquiries into the phonetic peculiarities of 
the native Indian languages, Dr. Haldeman frequently found him- 
self at a loss to record his results, from the want of a proper alpha- 
bet, and, resolving to use the Latin alphabet strictly according to 
its Latin signification, he determined first to carefully investigate its 
fitness for the purpose by ascertaining the correct ancient pronun- 
ciation. This special inquiry resulted in the publication of his 
Elements of Latin Pronunciation, 1851, which received a warm and 
universal welcome, both at home and abroad, and appeared ina 
second edition twenty-two years later. This was followed, in 1853, 
by /uvestigation of the Power of the Greek Z, by Means of Phonetic 
Laws, and, in 1856, by amonographOx the Relations between Chinese 
and the Indo-European Languages, and a report to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science On the Present 
State of our Knowledge of Linguistic Ethnology, in which he specially 
points out the unphilosophic principles of Professor Lepsius’s lately 
published Standaid Alphabet for Reducing Unwritten Languages 
and Forcign Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in Euro- 
pean Letters. 

The studies which resulted in the preceding publications, 
together with his lectures on the Mechanism of Speech, before 
the Smithsonian Institution, prepared Dr. Haldeman to compete for 
the prize of £100 offered by Sir Walter Trevelyan, President of the 
Phonetic Society of Great Britain, for the best essay “On a Reform 
in the Spelling of the English Language, to contain among other 
features an Analysis of the System of Articulate Sounds—an Expo- 
sition of those occurring in English—and an Alphabetic Notation, 
in which as few new types as possible should be admitted.” There 
were eighteen essays submitted in competition, all by learned 
European philologists, excepting Dr. Haldeman; and none of them, 
in the opinion of the judges appointed to decide upon their merits, 
came up fully to the conditions of the offer. But the judges specially 
commended the essay with the motto, “Fiat justitia, ruat cae/um ;” 
and the founder of the prize, himself an accomplished philologist, 
decided to give half the amount to the writer of this essay and the 
balance on his undertaking to revise, complete and publish it. The 
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commended essay was the work of the subject of this notice, and, 
under date of December 3, 1855, he wrote “ To the Adjudicators 
upon the Essays placed in competition for the Trevelyan Prizes :” 
« As I accede to the desire of the learned and noble donor that my 
competing essay should be revised, completed and published, I am 
desirous of having notes and suggestions from any of you, to ena- 
ble me to form an idea of the principles upon which you would 
have liked to see such an essay formed.” To prepare him- 
self more thoroughly for the work, Dr. Haldeman made 
a four months’ tour on the Continent, “ searching for 
phonetic material and confirming or correcting former impressions.” 
He returned home in July, 1859, and immediately prepared his 
prize essay for the press, which appeared in the spring of 1860, 
with the title Analytic Orthography : an Investigation of the Sounds 
of the Veice and thew Alphabetic Notation ; including the Mechanism 
of Speech and its Bearing upon Ety: ology. In forwarding the 
presentation copies to the donor and adjudicators, he writes: 
“My notation being based on more rigid principles than 
the alphabets hitherto proposed, will probably be viewed with as 
much distrust by those who have heterotypic prejudices, as the gait 
of a European woman would be regarded by a Chinese lady. But 
whatever merit may be conceded to the general treatment of the 
Essay, I assure you that as much consideration has been given to 
the notation as to the general subject; so that if the reader has 
reason to believe me wrong on this point, he has a just ground to 
suspect the validity of the entire system ; and contrariwise, in pro- 
ceeding in the proper order from the system to the notation.” 

Dr. Haldeman, in this treatise, lays down six canons of notation 
as the basis of a true phonetic orthography: I. “Every simple 
sound or element should have a single letter to represent it ;” II. 
“No letter should represent more than one sound ;” III. “Sounds 
made by one contact of the organs of speech are not to be repre- 
sented by a letter made to represent a sound belonging to a differ- 
ent contact; IV. “The group of letters representing a distinct 
word, is to be separated by spacing from preceding and suc- 
ceeding groups and the order of Latin typography is to be pre- 
served ;’ V. “The Latin alphabet should be the basis, each 
letter being used in its Latin sense and restricted to the sound it 
was made for ;”’ VI. “When a sound unknown to Latin has arisen, 
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it should be provided with a new or modified character.” = The 
importance of phonology and the necessity for a philosophical 
and _ scientific basis, for the construction of a general alpha- 
bet to record an unwritten language, rather than leave it to the 
vagaries of each individual who may be called upon to write it for 
the first time, will be admitted at once upon reflecting that all lan- 
guage is in its normal state unwritten, and has to be first expressed 
in some characters which will, as nearly as possible, represent the nor- 
mal sound, The first five rules laid down by Dr. Haldeman seem 
well calculated to assist in overcoming many of the impediments 
presented to those endeavoring to record unwritten tongues, but 
they present the common difficulty, found in most of the similar 
systems, in requiring too varied a knowledge and too great nicety 
for general practical use. Dr. Haldeman’s sixth rule, however, is 
open, not only to the serious objection of uncertainty, but also to the 
far greater one of introducing new characters into the alphabet, 
‘when none but Roman letters should be used. The attempted intro- 
duction of newcharacters into our written language by the so-called 
“spelling reformers,” will be one of the principal hindrances to the 
acceptance of certain modifications in spelling, which could and 
should be made. But, of this subject, more anon. 

During the next five years following the publication of the 
Trevelyan Prize Essay, Dr. Haldeman was not idly resting on the 
laurels he had won, although in this period nothing of importance 
proceeded from his pen. But he was at work, hard at work, and in 
1865 he published what is probably the most generally useful ofall 
his philological works,— Affixes ; in their Origin and Application cx- 
hibiting the Etymologic Structure of English Words, a revised edition 
of which appeared in 1871. The labor of preparing such a book 
as this must have been simply enormous; and if Dr. Haldeman is 
correct, that there are not three hundred roots in any language, 
the value and importance of a knowledge of the affixes—prefixes and 
suffixes,—which give form and meaning to the whole body of Eng- 
lish words, can readily be seen and appreciated, as the only true 
means of correctly understanding a language is to trace all words to 
their fountain source, the original derivation. This work was earnest- 
ly welcomed by the most competentauthorities in Europe and in this 
country. A writer in the Contemporary Review says of it: « Mr. 
Haldeman has compressed in an elegantly printed octavo volume 
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acollection more rational, complete and exhaustive of the component 
parts of our language than we have had any good right to hope-for 
within the present century.” 

When the formation of an American Philological Association 


was suggested, Dr. Haldeman, as might be expected, was foremost 
in the ranks of the founders, being enrolled at the first meeting, 
held, in July, 1869, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. From this time until 
his death, he was most active in its proceedings, being First Vice- 
President 1874-1876 and President 1876-77. To its published 
volumes of Transactions, he contributed many papers, the first be- 
ing on the “ German Vernacular of Pennsylvania.” This curiously 
interesting language he afterwards made the subject of extended 
examination, at the request of the Philological Society of London, 
the result appearing in 1872, with the title Pennsylvania Dutch: a 
Dialect of South German with an impression of English. Dr. Hal- 
deman’s last published philological work, Outlines of Etymology, was 
_ issued in 1877, in the preface to which he states his object to be “ to 
teach etymology as other sciences are taught.” An elaborate review 
of this volume will be found inthe PENN Monruty for March, 1878. 
Dr. Haldeman was one of the earliest movers for spelling reform in 
this country. “He was a member in 1875,” writes Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, “of the first committee raised by the 
American Philological Association to consider the reform of Eng- 
lish spelling, He presided at the ‘ International Convention in be- 
half of the Amendment of English Orthografy ’ held at Philadelphia 
in July, 1876, and took a leading part in shaping its proceedings. At 
this Convention the Spelling Reform Association was organized, and 
Dr. Haldeman was one of the Vice Presidents. He was also one of 
the Committee on the alfabet and on new spelling. He wasa regu- 
lar attendant at all accessible meetings of the Association, often 
presiding, always contributing papers, and making the discussions 
lively by constant timely comment, lerned, trenchant and mirth-pro- 
voking. He also contributed freely with pen and money to the 
advancement of the cause in every direction. His address to the 
American Philological Association at the close of his presidency of 
that Association in 1877, was devoted mainly to this reform. Sev- 
eral of his papers ar printed in the Proceedings and Bulletins ot 
the Spelling Reform Association. He was strongly in favor of 
pushing for the thoro adoption of the Continental values of our 
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letters.” That some change in the present cumbrous system of spel- 
ling is desirable, there can be no doubt. But how is it to be ac- 
complished? To be universally accepted, it must be based upon 
some immutable standard. But what shall that standard be? If 
any rule of pronunciation could be absolutely fixed, then that the 
spelling should follow the sounds of the voice in correctly uttering 
words, would seem the most rational and wise. But is this pho- 
netic method practicable? It seems to us that there are two great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of introducing phonetic spelling for 
popular and general use. It takes a very delicate and carefully 
trained ear to discriminate nicely all the varying and distinct sounds 
the human voice is capable of making ; and, even although the ear 
may detect them, the voice, from the very nature of the vocal organs, 
cannot always reproduce them. This undeniable fact, among 
adults at least, produces a diversity of pronunciation. Especially 
is this noticeable in the different vowel sounds and can readily be 
observed in adult attemptsto study a foreign tongue. If such then 
is the case, as we contend, the phonetic method would lack uni- 
formity, without which quality it can never become universal, for it 
. would be wanting in that great requisite, stability. The next ob- 
jection is more potent even than the last, It is the one raised to 
Dr. Haldeman’s sixth rule. If all other difficulties are overcome 
“Spelling Reform,” it seems to us, can never become a success as 
long as one of its requirements is a change in the form of the fa- 
miliar characters of our alphabet, which has stood such good service 
so many hundred years. It is not only a change, a superadded 
diacritical mark, but it is the addition of some dozen new characters 
that is proposed, when a cutting down of the number -of the old 
ones would seem wiser. Thereform that would soon commend itself 
to the English-speaking peoples, would be the dropping of all silent 
letters where they appear in words now uniformly and universally 
pronounced without theiraid. This would bea conservative reform, 
and one that could not meet with reasonable opposition. The im- 
portance of the subject and the deep interest taken in it by Dr. Halde- 
man, must be our excuse for this brief digression. 

Dr. Haldeman was always much interested in education, and 
made a constant crusade against the erroneous statements so often 
present in educational literature, exposing them in print and from 
the rostrum. On one occasion, at a meeting of educators at Altoona, 
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Pa., some one present recommended Harper’s Willson’s Readers, 
when Dr. Haldeman, off-hand, made some remarks pointing out 
their general inaccuracy. Subsequently, he published Motes on 
Harper's Willson’s Readers ,(1870,) a most scathing review designed 
to show the injurious effects of placing such inexact matter in the 
hands of the young—it being much worse to teach them wrong 
than not to teach them at all. Of a similar character was his 
Quackery in American Literature and American Dictionaries, both 
of which originally appeared in the Southern Review, to which he 
was a constant contributor. Asa relaxation from severe mental 
strain, Dr. Haldeman, in 1864, daintily printed, in a limited edition, 
Tours of a Chess Knight, which was designed to show how to per- 
form by dictation, and without seeing the chess-board, the problem 
of the Knight’s Tour, in which a knight passes over the board, 
touching each spot but once. It contains one hundred and four- 
teen diagrams and is supplemented by a Aibliography of the Chess 
Knights Tour, embracing sixty titles with explanatory notes 
This booklet is inscribed with much propriety “ To George Allen, 
author of the Life of Philidor,” for whose unique chess-library a 
single copy was printed on superior Dutch writing-paper, which 
was afterwards placed in the hands of those masters of the biblio- 
pegic art, Messrs. Pawson and Nicholson, of Philadelphia, who 
bound it superbly in the style of Grolier. In 1868, Dr. Haldeman 
published his amusing Rhymes of the Poets by Felix Ago, which, 
although in the line of his phonological studies, was really thrown 
offas a pastime. It consists of specimens of false rhymes from one 
hundred and fourteen prominent writers, of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries, and some of the examples thus brought together are truly 
ludicrous. For recreation, he tried his own hand at versification, 
and he has left in manuscript two lengthy mock-heroic poems,— 
Flight of the Fishes and Rat and River: a Tale of the Ohio, --both 
of them written in the doggerel style. 

Although always interested in archeology, Dr. Haldeman only 
became actively engaged in the study during the latter part of the 
year 1875. Having been ordered to take exercise for his health, 
he carried out an intention long contemplated of digging for 
Indian relics in what is now knownas the Chickies Rock retreat. 
Here, in a shallow cave formed by the anticlinal axis of the rock, 
within the grounds of his own residence, he found the interesting 
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collection which he presented to the American Philosophical 
Society, and fully described in a paper read before that body June 
21, 1878. This monograph, Ox the Contents of a Rock Retreat in 
South Eastern Pennsylvania, has been published by the Society 
since Dr, Haldeman’s death, with fifteen large quarto plates. His 
remaining archeological contributions are Ox a Polychrome Bead 
Srom Florida, in the Smithsonian Report for 1877 ; Gleanings, in the 
American Antiquarian for July, 1878; On Unsymmetric Arrow-heads 
and Allicd Forms, in the American Naturalist for May, 1879; and 
Stone Axes from British Guiana and Aboriginal Pottery, in the 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1880, 

From the preceding pages, it will be seen what a busy, active, 
earnest life Dr. Haldeman led from the very opening of his 
career ; and yet the story is only half told. He was chosen Professor 
of Zoology in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in 1842; Chemist 
and Geologist to the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
1852; occupied the Chair of Natural History inthe University of 
Pennsylvania 1850 to 1853, and the same position in Delaware 
College, Newark, 1855 to 1858. When it was thought desirable, 
in 1869, to provide a Chair of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor Haldeman was immedi- 
ately chosen to fill it, and in 1876 the University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. In addition to the duties 
entailed by these several professorships, he was an active member 
of many learned societies, as their publications fully attest, and he 
was complimented by honorary membership in a number of 
scientific bodies, both in this country and in Europe. His published 
writings alone number over one hundred separate titles and these even 
do not show the whole amount of his literary work. He assisted 
in the preparation for the press of Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition, 
was for some time editor of the Pennsylvania Farmer's Fournal, and 
edited the department of Comparative Philology and Linguistics 
in Johnson’s New Universal Encyclopedia, at the same time writing 
some score of articles for its pages. To him often were submitted also 
by the Smithsonian Institution, papers for examination and his opin- 
ion upon the expediency of their publication ; and he has left behind 
him in manuscript two complete philological works,—one on Word- 
Building, now in press, and the other on English Prosody, which it 
is contemplated to publish hereafter. 
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Not only did Professor Haldeman freely devote his entire time 
to the investigation and development of his favorite studies, but he 
was equally generous with his money and collections in aiding 
others. To the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, he 
presented the original shells figured in his Freshwater Univalve 
Mollusca, together with the remainder of the edition of the work, 
while, to the Delessert-I.amarck Collection of Paris, he presented 
those figured in his French work on the genus Leffoxis, Since 
his death, to carry out his wishes, his large collection of aboriginal 
remains has been distributed among the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the Smithsonian Institution, the Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, New York, and the Linnaan Society of 
Lancaster, Pa., while his annotated dictionaries have been deposited 
with the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Haldeman made six visits abroad for purposes of recreation 
and study, travelling in England, Ireland, Wales, and on the Conti- 
nent. He was full of anecdote and an excellent story-teller, and he 
would relate with great relish how, at a da/ d’opera in Paris, under 
a mask, he talked with a Russian savant in all the principal Euro- 
pean languages. His interlocutor, in vain attempting to guess his 
nationality, at last informed him that he must be a Russian, but 
with sarcastic incredulity; whereupon, Dr. Haldeman repeated a 
verse in Russ, that made the other gasp with wonder when he 
was told that he was conversing with an American. He also 
travelled through most of the United States, often making extended 
tours, in his own conveyance, for the purposes of observation and 
adding to his collections of natural history. Dr. Haldeman was 
fond of intercourse with his fellow-men and very generally availed 
himself of the opportunities offered by the annual meetings of the 
learned bodies with which he was associated, to meet his co-laborers 
in the various departments of science. It was on returning from 
one of these reunions that he was struck with the illness that proved 
his last. He had been in attendance at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, held in Boston 
towards the end of last August, where he read the twoarchzolog- 
ical papers before mentioned. On returning home, he complained 
of physical prostration, but coyld not be induced to lay all work 
aside and take the called-for rest. At last he succumbed and con- 
ented to remain in bed, but it was too late. This was on the 
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morning of Friday, September roth, 1880, and in the evening, at 
seven o’clock, he suddenly passed away. His death was occasioned 
by heart disease, to which he was hereditarily predisposed, and he 
died in communion with the Roman Catholic Church, having united 
himself with that sect late in life, after much consideration of the 
subject. 

Dr. Haldeman was a wonderfully practical man for a student, and, 
owing no doubt to the catholicity of his studies, had none of the 
narrowness so common among scientists. He delighted in com- 
municating his varied stores of learning, either verbally or by letter, 
to the numerous applicants who sought from him light on hidden 
mysteries in science, and was possessed of an inexhaustible fund of 
quaint and comical out-of-the-way things, which he related ina 
manner as dry and humorous as the things themselves. He loved 
a joke, and the writer remembers to have seen an envelope sent by 
him through the mail, to the Collins Printing House of this city, 
directed to “ Jayne’s Hair Expectorant Street,” witha bottle drawn 
between “ Jayne’s”’ and“ Street,” and some of the letters otherwise 
comically treated. He was free from all jealousies himself and 
seems to have been equally fortunate in not engendering jealousy 
in others;—thus he had warm friends and admirers among his scien- 
tific brethren, even although they may have differed with him on 
scientific topics. He was an accomplished linguist and a sound 
and thorough worker in every field he ploughed, the great Agassiz 
saying of him : “ That man Haldeman has an idea behind every word 
he utters.” We will conclude this memoir, in which we have 
endeavored to correctly portray the life and studies of one of our 
foremost students, by giving an appreciation of his philological 
acquirements from the pen of his friend, Professor March : “ Professor 
Haldeman was in erly life and by his mental constitution a scien- 
tist, and he took hold of the facts of speech in that spirit. He had 
a delicate ear and flexible organs of speech, and could pronounce 
with ease the most unutterable savage vocables. His scientific 
habit enabled him to watch and describe the movements of the 
organs in producing all sorts of sounds, and to giv the fysical 
processes, or causes, of the changes in the sounds of words from 
age to aye. He devoted much study to these subjects, seeking 
living speakers of every nation arid tribe, and imitating and record- 
ing their peculiarities. He applied his knowledge of the laws of 
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letter-change to etymology—chiefly, so far as I know, to the deriva- 
tion of English words and affixes. His text books on that subject 
ar full of ingenious observation and careful scientific deduction. 

“He was also a great reader of old English books in their erly 
editions, and he treasured in his memory the curiosities of spelling 
and pronunciation, the rimes and puns, and the like, which he 
found there. 

“He busied himself also with the Pennsylvania Dutch, as it is 
called, and tracéd it to its sources in Europe. He read largely the 
German works on the science of language; but he was an indepen- 
dent observer, and more likely to be biasd by his critical temper 
than by absorption in any systems. 

«He was a leader in these branches of study, and perhaps the 
most activ promoter in America of the use in our schools of the 
ancient method of pronouncing Latin and Greek. He will be 
missed by every one at the gatherings he so long enlivened and 
enlightened. We shall not look upon his like agen.” 


CHARLES Henry Hart, 
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PRIMARY ELECTIONS—REFORM IN THE 
SYSTEM OF NOMINATIONS. 


DELEGATE 


Government is said to be republican when the peopie elect 
A their own rulers. Officers holding public trusts should 
be placed in power by the will of the majority. By the 
casting of his ballot, the citizen delegates to another the right to 
frame and administer laws which affect the freedom of his actions, 
his dominion over his possessions, and the relations between his 
Government and foreign nations. In a free Government, where the 
people elect their own rulers, a majority of the predominant 
political party should obtain the nomination and election to office 
of the candidate who is the real expression of their will. When, 
through the machinations of ingenious and unprincipled men, a 
system has been established by which the majority can be pre- 
vented from nominating, and therefore from electing, those in- 
dividuals who are their choice, the liberty of the people is invaded 
by those persons who have accomplished a perversion of the 
elective franchise. That this result has been effected in our own 
country, is beyond question. It is universally conceded that a 
majority of either party is not able to place in nomination for 
office the candidates of their choice, if opposed by the politi- 
cal bosses,—men who, by their control of the political machinery 
in both the Republican and Democratic parties, place in nomina- 
tion candidates who are not the choice of the majority, and fasten 
on the people the support of unprincipled office-holders, who lead 
a life of comparative ease, and fatten on the funds gleaned from the 
tax-payers. These men have no conscience in the execution of their 
publictrusts. Political life to them is simply the science of keeping 
themselves, and those with whom they divide the spoils, in power ; 
and keeping out of power all those whose purity of character 
would lead to an exposition of their own crookedness. As they 
rely on the money that can be made out of public office for their 
support, the management of nominations is their business. To 
accomplish their end, it is necessary that, in the nomination of can- 
didates, a very small body of voters, acting in concert, should be 
able to control the suffrage of a vast majority. This is accomplished 
through the method used by both political parties for packing 
nominating conventions. — 
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The present method of placing candidates in nomination by 
the election of delegates to express the will of each election pre- 
cinct, is open to the very serious objection that, even if the votes 
be properly counted,(which is seldom the case,) the voters have no 
guarantee that the delegate elected to represent them at the nomi- 
nating convention will vote for the candidate of their choice. As 
very few citizens are possessed of any information on the subject of 
primary elections, it may be well to give a brief account of what 
they are, and how they are conducted. 

The primaries are the elections held by the Republican and 
Democratic parties for the purpose of nominating candidates. Prior 
to the general elections, in each election division, at a stated 
time fixed by the rules of the respective parties, delegates are 
voted for, who are sent to conventions, where they give the vote of 
their division in favor of the candidate who is the choice of those 
they represent. To make a perfectly clear explanation, suppose, 
- ina ward of the city which is strongly Republican, a member of 
Common Councils is to be chosen; and suppose the ward in which 
this vacancy exists contain fifteen divisions, each containing about 
250 voters. At the Republican primary election held for nominating 
a candidate for this position, each division would elect a delegate to 
a council convention; and a majority of the fifteen delegates thus 
elected would determine the nomination. If the public officer to be 
chosen represents a larger election district,—as, for instance, a Mem- 
ber of Congress,—the delegates elected from each election division, 
instead of having a direct vote on the nomination, elect other 
‘delegates, who represent them in the convention representing the 
election district entitled to the nomination, Of course, if the 
ward or district making the nomination has a strong party 
majority, the candidate who can obtain the votes of a sufficient 
number of delegates, is secure of the office for which he is an aspirant. 

In Philadelphia, these elections are held twicea year,—in the 
months of Septem>er and January, about six weeks prior to the 
general elections in November and February. There is no law 
which requires that notice shall be given to voters by publication 
or otherwise, so that, in point of fact, in all election districts in which 
there is a party majority, nomination is equivalent to election, and 
a public officer is chosen without the large majority of voters 
being aware of what has taken place. 
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These elections are entirely managed by probably not 
more than half a dozen individuals, who undertake the labor, on 
what they term, and a great many persons are led to believe, 
purely patriotic principles; but a very little investigation 
would show that the crowd who stand around the polls and 
attempt to influence the voting, have a very material interest 
in the result, and that, with very few exceptions, they are “em- 
ployed” in some public department, and do the bidding of some 
political boss, who, in turn, owes his place to some public functionary 
of greater dignity, to whom he isalso subject. The leading worker 
in a division is generally a member of the ward executive com- 
mittee of the party to which he belongs. He has great influence in 
the choice of delegates, but, as he owes his place in the executive 
committee to the support of the “ workers” in the division, it is neces- 
sary for him to keep them in good humor by an impartial distribu- 
tion of political favors. The officers who conduct the primaries 
are a judge and two inspectors, who are chosen at the primary 
election held in September, to hold office for the succeeding year. 
A few days prior to the holding of the primary election, a meeting 
of the division association (as the league of party workers which 
exists in each voting precinct is called,) is held, and the persons to 
be placed on the ticket as delegates to the different nominating 
conventions determined upon, according to the views of the political 
“boss” who has most office-holders dependent on him in the division. 
In many cases, where it is deemed important, the delegates to nom- 
inating conventions are instructed simply to have themselves 
elected delegates from their divisions, and, when they are chosen 
by the people, they will then receive from the party headquarters 
instructions for whom to cast their vote. 

[ know, of my own knowledge, of a plot having been formed 
by the “ring” to defeat in this way the nomination of a gentleman 
who had rendered valuable service in the cause of reform legisla- 
tion. Orders were issued from the headquarters of the various de- 
partments, to the employés of the public, to elect in each division 
of the ward delegates to the nominating convention. The dele- 
gates, to obtain their election, were to feign to represent the most 
popular candidate, but, once arrived in convention, they were to re- 
ceive instructions from their political “bosses” as to the candidate for 
whom they were to cast their vote. In the instance I have related, 
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the plan was perfected, but an aroused public opinion in the way 
of reform, and the danger of the popular man running as an inde- 
pendent candidate, caused a halt in the proceedings ; and this po- 
litical still-hunt was given up. 

This is merely an instance of the way in which political 
bosses make use of the system of xominations by delegates to defeat 
candidates dangerous to the “ ring.” Any political worker who 
showed an inclination to rebel against the orders of his chief, would 
be pulled—and pulled is a word of political parlance which means 
that a man, paid by public funds .to deliver your letters or guard 
your property, has been told, by an officer holding a high public 
trust, that he is to stea/ your vote, under penalty of losing his dazly 
bread. «1 can’t vote ; I want to, but, if I do, I have been told I would 
lose my situation.” This one hears, even in the most trivial political 
contest; and I have heard men so situated bitterly lament the shame 
of the political bondage in which they were held, but, knowing their 
necessities, I could not ask them to throw off their fetters, and lose 
their living. But it is high time for the American people to arise in 
their might, and show these political “ bosses,” who are undermining 
our free institutions, that those whom the feople pay, represent the 


people; that those who can best serve the public, the public are 
entitled to have employed, and that those who can prove themselves, 
in fair competition, best //¢ed,are entitled to the place, their con- 
science not bound by any shackles. But this must be brought 


’ 


about by “ Civil Service Reform legislation,” necessary, in my opin- 
ion, to preserve our free institutions, and which should proceed 
hand-in-hand with a reform in the method of filling the elective 
offices. 

Where there are few office-holders, and the political workers feel 
they do not receive their due share of the spoils, the delegates 
are perfectly venal, and I have known a delegate to quietly 
announce to a’candidate that the party had done very little for 
him, and his vote was for the man who gave most money for it. 

In addition to all these disadvantages, the nominating conven- 
tions for lesser offices are generally: conducted in such a riotous 
manner, that it would be very difficult to get citizens in whom the 
public could repose confidence to act as delegates, if they could be 
elected. But the election of delegates opposed by the party leaders 
would be impossible, as they would be opposed by the party workers 
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in each division, who know the residence and politics of each 

voter, and would take care to pledge their votes in advance, and 

see that each vote under their influence was cast, and who make it 
their business to cultivate a large acquaintance among the more 

. ignorant and unprincipled voters, who cast their ballots as they are 
requested by the person who first solicits them. 

A citizens’ delegate, if he did receive a plurality of votes, would 
then have to run the gauntlet of the technicalities of the party 
rules which would be urged against him. 

So that, by the present system of nomination for office, the 
voter, supposed to be a free citizen, exercising his dearest privilege, 
that of designating his choice of those who shall have dominion 
over his person or property, is placed in this ridiculous position: 
his vote, and the votes of other citizens, are tied up in packages, 
and delivered, by the delegates who represent a vote of a division, 
according to the orders of the political “ bosses,” without a remedy 
for the disfranchised voters, unless they can prove corrupt solicita- 
tion. Nor does the evil end here ; for, according to our system, 
the minor officers elect those who fill more responsible positions. 

The Legislators elect Senators. The Common Councils fill nu- 
merous municipal offices. The judges elect the prothonotary of 
the courts. So that there is a mutual dependence on each other 
for political existence of the greater and lesser office-holders. It is 
very evident that the division worker, who bears the labor at the 
polls, and personally works up the votes, cannot afford to go 
unrewarded, and it is equally evident that the office-holder, who is 
the political patron of the division worker, cannot allow his retainer 
to be independent. So that persons in the positions of higher trust 
are continually tempted to make positions they can fill with their 
retainers, and the political workers, of course, are most zealous in 
the cause of those who best reward their supporters at the expense 
of the public. Thus has politics degenerated into a trade; and the 
study of the office-holder is to strengthen his cause with the ma- 
chine, to whom he does owe his election, instead of with the people, 
to whom he should owe it. 

The corner-stone of this whole system, which has given rise to 
so much political corruption, is the principle of delegate conven- 
tions for the purpose of making nominations. It may be necessary 
to express the will of very large numbers of voters through a 
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system of delegates elected to represent election districts; but, in 
the nomination of a candidate for an office which is in the gift of 
award ofa city,or of a small district,in which each voter can 
thoroughly inform himself of the merits of all aspirants for public 
horors, a delezation cf power is not requisite for corvenience, ard 
is pernicious to the public good. The voter, in simply voting for 
a division delegate, loses sight of the important duty he is to fulfil 
in becoming an elector of one who is to be the holder of an im- 
portant public trust, and who is to be also the elector of others 
holding positions of greater responsibility than himself. If the 
voters at all primaries in which ward offices are to be filled, should 
be allowed to vote directly forthe candidate, they would feel the 
responsibility of investigating the merits of their candidate, and 
have some assurance that their votes could not be thrown out 
through the technicalities of party rules as to the election of dele- 
gates, or by the corruption of delegates themselves. And any citizen, 
able to command sufficient patronage, could place himself in no ui- 
nation without being subject to the domination of political bosses. 

To the objection that, by having a direct vote for the candidate, 
there would be a large scattering vote, and that no candidate 
would receive a majority vote on first ballot, and that-a second 
ballot could not be taken, I would reply that the delegates, in 
making a second choice, cannot pretend to represent the wishes of 
their constituents. The will of the voters would be as well ex- 
pressed by placing the candidate who received the largest number of 
votes in nomination for the office to be filled. By this modification 
of the system of delegate elections, the people would be un- 
fettered in their choice, and responsible for the election of in- 
competent officets, while a competition, in which each aspirant 
would have to rely upon his own merits, would be opened to all. 
Thus, the lesser political offices would be filled by men who partly 
represent the will of the people, and who feel that they are responsi- 
ble to them for the proper conduct of their office, and not to the 
“rounders,” or division workers.* 


If this could be effected, and the source of political power made 
pure, the highest offices of State would be filled by men of 


* I believe a system somewhat similar to this has been successfully tried in Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania. 
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more distinguished integrity. In order to effect any reform, more 
effective legislation is necessary for protection against the frauds 
that are now committed with such impunity by the election officers 
at primaries. The recent act of the Pennsylvania Legislature only 
applies to corrupt solicitation. The election officers of the primary 
elections should be subject to the same penalties for malfeasance 
as have been enacted against the officers who conduct the general 
elections. They should not be mere volunteers, who fulfil the 
laborious task of counting votes for the sake of making a start in 
political life, but should be paid officials, receiving their remunera- 
tion from the public funds, and liable to removal and pun- 
ishment for dereliction of duty. The plan I would suggest is 
that the inspectors of election should be regularly elected at the 
general elections, and count the votes at all elections, primary and 
general; be obliged to enter bond, and subject to severe penalties ; 
and that each party should select a judge of election to enforce the 
party rules as to the qualification of voters. The judge might 
very well be a volunteer officer, as his decisions would be known 
at the time they were made, and would be simply the enforcement 
of party regulations. But the counters of votes have simply a 
ministerial duty to perform, and should be held to the strictest 
accountability, and made directly responsible to the courts. 

In addition to these changes, I would not permit any one to 
enter the room where the ballots are received, except the reg- 
ular election officers. The admission of others causes confusion, 
and increases the opportunities of perpetrating fraud. The elec- 
tion officers should be watched by competent window-book men, 
and police officers should be stationed near the polls, to see that 
the election officers and voters are not interfered with by the 
crowd. 

If steps be taken in the direction suggested for the reform 
of the system of placing candidates in nomination for the elective 
offices,a most important movement could be made by the best ele- 
ment in both political parties to advance hand-in-hand with Civil Ser- 
vice Reform legislation, adopting competitive test examinations asa 
test of qualification for those places now filled by the appointment 
of officers elected by the people. 


EpwarpD FENNO HoFFrMAN. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OWARD the close of the year 1874, the Board of Managers 
t of the Society of the Alumni of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania appointed a committee to consider the question of a Centen- 
nial Alumni Celebration. This committee consisted of Jno. Neill, 
M. D., chairman; Rev. James W. Robins, D. D., Jno. B. Gest, 
Esq., Jos. G. Rosengarten, Esq., and I. Minis Hays, M. D., with 
Messrs. Jos. de F. Junkin and L, F. Benson as secretaries. On 
January 21st, 1875, a circular was issued and addressed to all the 
prominent college men in the city. The circular stated that the 
committee had been authorized to add to their number such 
“Alumni of the various Departments of the University as might 
take an interest in the subject, the Alumni Associations of Col- 
leges organized in Philadelphia, and all graduates resident in the 
city.” It then invited the gentlemen to whom it was addressed to 
meet the committee in the Chapel of the University on January 
26th, 1875. At a meeting of this augmented committee, Henry 
Armitt Brown, Esq., Mr. Thomas and Col. Nevin were appointed 
a committee to prepare and report a plan for the formation of an 
_association of Alumni resident in Philadelphia, The labors of this 
committee of three resulted finally in the organization of the “ Per- 
manent Alumni Committee,” with Dr. Neill as chairman. This 
Permanent Committee maintained an active existence during the 
celebration of the Centennial, and entertained many of the distin- 
guished men at that time visiting our city. 

With the members of this committee originated the idea of 
forming in this city a permanent organization or club of college 
men. Various suggestions were advanced and informally discussed. 
No conclusion was reached, however, and, in consequence, no posi- 
tive movement ever made in the matter. 

With the termination of the Centennial, came the gradual dis- 
integration of the committee. All interest in the subject seemed 
to die out. Especially was this the case with the Alumni. The 
subject had been suggested, it had been discussed, and nothing had 
come of it. Certainly it looked as though nothing ever would. 
But the men who. were then in college had heard of the matter and 
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with them it seemed to take deep root. Of course, they were un- 
able to accomplish anything more than just to keep the subject 
alive. As evidence of this, we find the Prophet of the Class of 
1879 publicly referring to a University Club. He pictures his 
class’s twentieth annual class-supper, which is being celebrated at 
what he stylesthe « United Universities,” and (in a parenthesis,) 
stoutly maintains that there w7// be a “United Universities” in 
1899. 

Fora year and a half more, nothing was done, The feeling 
among the men who had graduated since the Centennial, in favor 
of such an organization, however, grew stronger and stronger, 
At length, on December 16th, 1880, the Board of Man- 
agers of _the Society of the Alumni appointed a  com- 
mittee of five to investigate the feasibility of establishing such 
a club in this city. They were empowered to add to their num- 
ber four additional members, each a representative of some differ- 
ent college, to collect names and subscriptions, and were instructed 
to report to the Society at its meeting last June. It was with 
great difficulty that five gentlemen could be induced to serve on 
the committee. Among the older members, this was especially 
the case. To them the project seemed a hopeless one—although 
they were united in the belief that, if such a club could be organ- 
ized, it would be a “ good thing.” After considerable time spent _ 
in searching for suitable men who were wié#//ing to accept such a 
position, the following committee was appointed : John Neill, Esq., 
chairman ; John C. Sims, Jr., Esq., John Rodman Paul, Esq., Henry 
Budd, Jr., Esq., and Effingham B. Morris, Esq. The committee 
met almost immediately after their appointment, and selected the 
following gentlemen to serve with them: G. C. Purves, Esq., of 
Yale ; Henry H. Brown, Esq., of Harvard; Josiah R. Adams, Esq., 
of Princeton; and William A. Platt, Esq., of Trinity. 

Thus completed, the committee at once proceeded to investi- 
gate how great a demand there was for such a club, and what 
would probably be the success of an effort to organize such an one. 

The plan adopted was to select some prominent member of each 
class that had graduated from the University since 1850, and to 
send to hima list of the graduates of his class, with their addresses, 
together with a circular requesting him to find out how many of his 
class, whether they had graduated or not, were desirous of joining 
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aclub that it was intended should be somewhat similar to the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Club of London. It was proposed that the 
expense should be slight. The representatives of other colleges 
were to canvass their entire resident Alumni with a similar intent. 
In a comparatively short space of time, the committee received one 
hundred and thirteen applications for membership, This was de- 
cidedly encouraging. But one hundred and thirteen men was too 
large a number to bring together for the purpose of discussing the 
details of such a proposed organization. 

The committee, therefore, consulted with Doctor John H. Pack- 
ard and Provost Pepper. Both of them seemed well pleased with 
the idea of such a club, and it was decided to select a committee, 
of about twenty-five from the prominent college men of the city, 
call them together, and with them determine upon some plan of 
procedure. This committee, as finally made up, consisted of the 
following gentlemen: Charles Platt, Esq., chairman; Josiah R. 
Adams, Esq., Richard L. Ashhurst, Esq., Alfred G. Baker, Esq., 
George Biddle, Esq., George Tucker Bispham, Esq., Beauveau 
Borie, Esq., Henry H. Brown, Esq., Henry Budd, Jr., Esq., Brin- 
ton Coxe, Esq., C. C. Harrison, Esq., Samuel S. Hollingsworth, 
Esq., Samuel B. Huey, Esq., William McMichael, Esq., E. Coppée 
Mitchell, Esq., Hon. James T. Mitchell, Effingham B. Morris, Esq., 
John H. Packard, M. D., John Rodman Paul, Esq., William Pepper, 
M. D., William R. Philler, Esq., William A. Platt, Esq., G. C. Pur- 
ves, Esq., Fairman Rogers, Esq., J.G. Rosengarten, Esq., John C. 
Sims, Jr., Esq., Samuel Wagner, Esq., Charles F. Ziegler, Esq. 
and John Neill, Esq., secretary. 

The first meeting was held on March 23d, 1881. After a gene- 
ral discussion as to the feasibility of the scheme, it was resolved 
“that it is the sense of this meeting that a University Club be 
formed,” and also “that a sub-committee be appointed to draw up a 
plan for the formation of such a Club.” 

This sub-committee having met and decided upon the general 
character of the plan, presented their report to the general com- 
mittee. The items of the report were taken up serzatim, and 
adopted in the following form :-— 

Ist. The Club is instituted for the purpose of promoting inter- 
course and friendship between University graduates, and of ad- 
vancing the interests of liberal education. 
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2d. No person shall be eligible to election in the Club, except 
those who have degrees in courses of at least five years’ standing, 
or honorary degrees, of certain colleges to be specified. 

3d. There shall be a moderate restaurant. 

4th. There shall be no card-playing allowed on the premises. 

5th. There shall be Club-nights once a week between Novem- 
ber Ist and May Ist, and during the summer months at such times 
as the Board of Governors may decide upon. . 

6th. There shall be an entrance fee of $25.00; the annual dues 
shall be $15.00. 

7th.. The corporators shall pay an entrance fee of $10.00. 

The sub-committee was then reappointed to select by unani- 
mous vote the gentlemen who were to constitute the Corporators 
of the Club.” This duty proved a delicate as well as an onerous 
one. After many meetings, however, they compiled a list of about 
five hundred and fifty names. To each of these a circular was 
sent, stating the objects and general plan upon which it was pro- 
posed to establish the Club, and requesting the recipient to be- 
come a Corporator. A postal card was enclosed for reply. So 
great was the success of this circular, that within less’ than a 
month nearly three hundred names had been secured. 

On July 8th, 1881, the Corporators were called together at a 
meeting held at the Board of Trade Rooms, in the Mercantile 
Library Building. They there resolved themselves into the 
“University Club of Philadelphia.” The plan suggested in the 
circular was adopted, with some unimportant corrections, and the 
following officers elected :— 

President—Rt. Rev. William Bacon Stevens, Dartmouth. Vice- 
Presidents—William Pepper, M. D., University of Pennsylvania ; 
Saml. C. Perkins, Esq., Yale; Hon. Benj. Harris Brewster, Prince- 
ton; Hon. Jas, T. Mitchell, Harvard. Secretary—Jno. Neill, Esq., 
University of Pennsylvania. Treasurer—G. C. Purves, Esq., Yale. 

Board of Governors—Alfred G. Baker, Esq., Edwin N. Benson, 
Esq., H. Laussat Geyelin,Esq.,Wm. McMichael,Esq., Henry C. Olm- 
sted, Esq., Jno. H. Packard, M. D., Charles Platt, Esq, Rev. 
James W. Robins, D. D., Fairman Rogers, Esq., Walter George 
Smith, Esq., William Wynne Wister, Jr., Esq., William F. Norris, 
M. D., University of Pennsylvania ; Robert S. Davis, Esq., J. Heatly 
Dulles, Esq., Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, S. Davis Page, Esq., Robt. 
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N. Willson, Esq., Yale; Hon. Geo. H. Boker, Richard M. Cadwal- 
ader, Esq., Saml. B. Huey, Esq., Charles H. Matthews, Esq., Lucius 
H. Warren, Esq., Princeton; Saml. M, Felton, Esq., Horace How- 
ard Furness, Esq., James Starr, Esq., Harvard. 

A committee was appointed to procure a charter and prepare 
by-laws for the Club. 

The Board of Governors has met and appointed, temporarily, 
committees to select a site for the Club, to receive endowments, 
and to receive applications for membership. 

At present writing, the list of members includes three hundred 
and fifteen names. 

Such is a brief account of the history, organization and purposes 
of the University Club of Philadelphia. Although confronted at 
the start with many obstacles, the plan and purposes of the Club 
had but to be fully known in order to win success. | This success, 
I am sure all will be glad to know, a list of three hundred and fif- 
teen corporators,—representing, as they do, the highest professional, 
political and mercantile positions,—fully assures. J. N. 


In addition to the degrees reported as conferred at the Com- 
mencement on June 15th, that of Doctor of Dental. Surgery was 
conferred upon Manuel B, Trelles, of Cuba. 


Dr. Charles T. Hunter (Med. Dept. 1868,) has been appointed 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Medical Department, vice Dr. 
H. Lenox Hodge, deceased. 

Dr. J. William White (Med. Dept. 1871,) has been appointed 
Demonstrator of Surgery in the Medical Department, vice Dr. C. 
T. Hunter, transferred to Anatomy. 


The following list of Philadelphians away from home at college, 
teaches some important lessons :— 

At Amherst, 2; Boston Institute of Technology, 3 ; Franklin and 
Marshall, 1; Hamilton, 1; Harvard, 23; Haverford, 12; Johns 
Hopkins, 1 ; Lafayette, 7; Lehigh, 4 ; Princeton, 20; Racine, 1; Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, 5 ; Swarthmore, 28; Trinity, 3; Vermont 
University, 1; Wesleyan, 6; Yale, 14; at 12 other colleges, 0; at 
29 colleges, 132 students; subtract women,13; at 29 colleges, 119 
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young men, residents of Philadelphia, who are being educated 
away from home. In reading the list, we must remember that 
Amherst, Hamilton, Haverford, Lafayette, Lehigh, Princeton, 
Racine, Swarthmore, Trinity, and Wesleyan University, are, in the 
strictest sense of the words, denominational colleges. Not that 
they all compel attendance upon particular forms of religious 
services, though some of them do, but that they maintain a posi- 
tive influence in the direction of the denominational views their 
ecclesiastical connections represent, and that a weighty motive in 
the minds of the Philadelphians who send their sons to these insti- 
tutions is that they are denominational in character. If any one 
doubts the existence of such a feeling, let him consider the 
case of that University trustee (now happily resigned,) who per- 
suaded a wealthy Philadelphian to give $20,000 to Lafayette, 
because it was a Presbyterian college. We are not criticising the 
sentiment, be it observed ; only noting it as real.* 

Now, what are the inferences from these figures? /7rst, let us 
add, to the 119 boys away from home, the 248 Philadelphians reg- 
istered in 1880-81 in the collegiate departments of the University,+ 
making 367 Philadelphians getting a college education. Amazing 
fact! With a population of 800,000, Philadelphia affords the 
higher education to 367 young men. Many a small town in New 
England—many a small town in Pennsylvania,—does better in pro- 
portion, Secondly, Philadelphians do not largely send their boys 
away from the University, except for denominational reasons. The 
colleges specially named above as denominational colleges educate 
71 (84,-13 women,) out of the 119 young men who are away from 
Philadelphia at college; and, while it would be rash to say that 
denominational influences have carried them allaway, yet it is grat- 
ifying to University men to find the majority of all the cases in 
such institutions. In many of these cases, too, scholarships pro- 
vided for the preparation of candidates for the ministry doubtless 
decoy Philadelphians from home. Taking all the cases, however, 
the University has about 67.5 per cent. (or more than two-thirds,) 


* We are unable, as we write, to find the catalogues of the leading Roman Catholic 
colleges. Philadelphia is always represented in them to a small extent; but, on the 
other hand, many Roman Catholics come to the University, or are educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ College, Juniper and Filbert Streets, 

+ 287—39 non-residents. 
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of all Philadelphians receiving a college course. Other motives, 
too, no doubt, decide in other cases ; so that we may infer the exist- 
ence among Philadelphians of an almost universal confidence in 
the instruction offered at the University. This instruction, it is 
hoped, will ever keep pace with the wants of the times ; but the 
facts here brought forward ought to stop the mouths of the grum- 
blers. 

They ought, also, it seems to us, to set every lover of our city 
—especially, every lover of the University,—to do what he can to 
bring on the time when the University will have, as it ought to 
have, at least 1000 undergraduate students—one, that is, for each 
800 of her population. Surely, a wealthy and cultivated place 
ought to be infusing this much leaven into the mass of ignorance 
and vice that is inevitably found in a large city. 


Dr. Caspar Rene Gregory (A. B. and A. M., University, '64 and 
'67: Ph. D., Leipzig, '76 ;) is now resident in Leipzig, engaged in 
preparing 77 Latin the Prolegomena to a new edition of Zischen- 
dorf’s Greek Testament, One hundred and forty-four pages are in 
type, and it is supposed the work may reach seven hundred or 
eight hundred pages. Dr. Ezra Abbott gives an account of it in the 
Harvard Register for June. The selection in Germany of a Phil- 
adelphian and a University man to do this work, reflects credit 
on both Philadelphia and the University. 

Dr. Gregory is the oldest son of Dr. Henry D. Gregory, (a Phila- 
delphian by birth, and for many years engaged here in pre- 
paring students for the University,) and has passed his whole life, 
since graduating from the University, in literary work. His other 
labors have been on Dr. Hodge’s Systematic Theology ; translations 
for the Bibliotheca Sacra ; two original papers,—-7he Conservative 
Reformation and its Theology, and Tischendorf ; a translation of Dr. 
Luthardt’s St. Fohn the Author of the Fourth Gospel, with an orig- 
inal appendix of 82 pages, and of the same author’s Commentary on 
St. Fohn’s Gospel, three volumes; the Bibkography in the Theo- 
lo ische Literaturzeitung, etc. 

Dr. M. W. Easton has been reappointed Instructor in French 
and Elocution in the Department of Arts. The other instructor- 
ships have not yet been filled. 
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The Wharton School Faculty has been enlarged by the ap- 
pointment of Professor S. P. Sadtler, Ph.D., to give instruction in 
the Applications of Organic Chemistry to Manufactures, and of 
Professor Wm. D. Marks, Ph.B., C.E., as Instructor in Mercantile 
Practice. A number of applications for information as to the 
School have been received by the Secretary, and, to all appear- 
ances, the first class will be respectable in numbers. 


The ninth fasciculus of Professor Duhring’s Atlas of Skin 
Diseases, completing the work, has just been published. The 
series is one which is highly creditable to American Medicine, and 
and which is a monument of patience and perseverance on the part 
of the author. No one who has not undertaken the reproduction 
of a picture by chromolithography, can form any idea of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon such work in this country, where the highest 
ordinary work of the lithographer is the production of a gaudy 
advertisement-card. In Europe, Government aid is counted upon 
for the accomplishment of such an enterprise. Here, the author 
must carry out his undertaking at his own risk, expecting no 
pecuniary gain, and counting himself fortunate if he gets off with 
only moderate loss. An Italian translation of Professor Duhring’s 
treatise on diseases of the skin has been projected, and is now 
being made, with the consent of the author. 


On June 28th and 29th, the fourth of the series of annual 
cricket matches between the graduate elevens of the University 
and Haverford College was played on the grounds of the German- 
town Cricket Club at Nicetown. In the first two contests of the 
series, the University men were defeated ; in the third, they were 
victorious ; and this year, notwithstanding the absence of two of 
the best players,—Mr. Walter Clark and Mr. Law,—they again 
proved too strong for their opponents, In this match, the display 
of cricket on the part of the “ Varsity ” was very praiseworthy, the 
men working well together, and in several instances, especially 
when in the field, showing exceptionally fine play. 

Too much cannot be said in approval of the increased attention 
that has within the past few years been paid by our college men to 
out-door sports, and particularly to cricket, which is pre-eminently 
a gentleman’s game. The inter-collegiate boat-race is looked 
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upon as an important event in Philadelphia, and the knowledge of 
this fact encourages our oarsmen during the period of training, 
while the crowds that gather on race-day stimulate them to put 
forth their best efforts in the final struggle. Now, an equal 
amount of encouragement is certainly due the cricketers, and it is 
to be hoped that the interest displayed in the inter-collegiate 
matches will increase, and that the number of spectators will 
never again be so small as at the late match. The presence of 
sympathetic faces, a few hearty rounds of applause, and an occa- 
sional ringing college call, will do more to insure the continuance 
of the success of our knights of the willow, than numberless indi- 
vidual good wishes expressed in the counting-house or club, at a 
distance from the field of contest. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


N the second of July, the country was startled by the report 
() that the President had been wounded by an assassin. In the 
large cities, anxious crowds gathered at the newspaper offices to 
scan with eager eyes the bulletins that told the story of the mur- 
derous attempt, and pictured only too clearly the critical condition 
of the President, and, throughout the land, wherever the telegraph 
could throb its messages of faint hope and threatening despair, a 
common sympathy made all men one. The brave wife, who, for- 
getting the President, thought only of her wounded husband, left 
the seaside, where she was slowly regaining health and strength 
after a long illness, and the heart of the country went with her in 
her hurried journey to his bedside. 

Putting aside conflicting sectional interests and political differ- 
ences, the East, the West, the North and the South, Democrats 
and Republicans, Administration and Anti-Administration parti- 
sans, all joined in detestation and condemnation of the crime and 
the criminal, in sympathy with the sufferer, and in earnest hopes 
and prayers that his life might be spared, and that the country 
might be saved from the perils which would follow his loss. From 
over the sea, there came from the rulers and the peoples of all 
civilized lands messages of sympathy and condolence. Day after 
day and night after night slowly passed away, and with each rising 
sun hope grew stronger, until at last the crisis was past, and, 
thanks to skilful surgical attendance, and no less to his own sound 
health and calm courage, the President’s convalescence seemed 
to be assured. 

It is clear that the attempted assassination was not the result 
of any conspiracy, but was an individual attempt to wreak ven- 
geance for the failure to reward the supposed partisan services of 
the assassin by appointment to public office. The assassin was, of 
course, insane in the sense that all criminals are insane ; but whether 
he was so insane as to relieve him from legal responsibility for his 
murderous act, must be determined in the proper way when he 
comes to be tried for his crime. That he will be tried according 
to law, is certain. Neither the President, nor the trained and ac- 
complished lawyer who is at the head of the Department of 
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Justice, will permit the pressure of popular indignation, or any less 
worthy cause, to disturb the course of even-handed justice. 

The bullet, that was aimed to kill, has given the President new 
life. Before the shot was fired, Mr. Garfield, while President of the 
United States, was the leader of only a part of one political party. 
Now he is, and, if he rightly shapes his policy, he will remain, the 
leader of the whole country. The press, without regard to party 
affiliation, has been quick to point the obvious moral of the occur- 
rence. Guiteau’s crime is the result of the “ spoils system,” and that 
system must be abolished which renders it possible that a man, 
neither mentally nor morally competent to administer any trust, 
public or private, can by party services acquire any claim to public 
office. For the irresponsible exercise of executive discretion in ap- 
pointments to office, for the maintenance of personal or partisan 
fealty as the standard of fitness, and for the uncertain tenure at 
the will of political superiors, must be substituted an uniform sys- 
tem, under which every citizen shall have the right of offering 
himself for competitive examiration for any vacant office not of 
a representative political character, with the certainty of an ap- 
pointment on probation for a limited period, “if the examination 
shall prove that he, of all the applicants, is theoretically the best 
qualified for the office ; that probationary service, if satisfactory, 
to be followed by an appointment for the secure tenure of good 
behavior, with freedom from political assessment. 

The country is not only ready for this reform ; it demands it. 
Will the President lead in its accomplishment ? If he will, success 
is assured, A few years since, a Member said, on the floor of Con- 
gress: “In this direction is the true line of statesmanship, the true 
path of economy. Let us take this great subject in hand, and it 
can be settled in a few weeks.” That Member of Congress was 
James A. Garfield. C. SF. 


Of Dean Stanley, as to his personal history, it is needless to 
speak in detail, seeing that so much has been given to the public 
concerning him since the sad news came of his death. He hada 
great place in the hearts of his countrymen, and, indeed, wherever 
our English tongue is spoken, he was held in affectionate regard. 
Absolutely independent as he was in thought and opinion, and often 
on that account offending those who advocated earnestly what they 
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regarded as the only truth, he never forfeited in any real sense the 
love and respect of the leaders of thought of his time. Men saw 
in him one who never was weary in writing and speaking on high 
and worthy themes. Nota line of his varied writing but was ex- 
cellent in its aim, and stimulating to the best thought in others. 
He was an example, moreover, of the successful resistance of the 
enervating influence of Court favor. For many years, he was, one 
might say, a chief favorite of the Queen. Married to one who 
had been for long a close attendant upon the Sovereign, he had this 
further temptation to a merely idle and luxurious life. But work 
was the law of his being, and work in the best of causes. It would 
have been strange if he had not been distinguished and high- 
minded, seeing that his mother—the Catherine Stanley of The 
Memorials of a Quiet Lifc,—was of so serene and lofty a spirit. 
His father, too, the Bishop of Norwich, was indefatigable in work, 
and zealous in every way in the discharge of duty. To family in- 
fluence such as this succeeded the five years’ training of that Eng- 
lishman who first in these latter times raised the art of teaching 
to a high and noble calling. Dr. Arnold was in a sense the cre- 
ator of Stanley, while, in a remarkable way, it was given to Stanley 
almost to create and set forth Arnold. The peculiar merit and 
achievement of the master became known to men chiefly by the 
setting forth of the pupil. The years which have followed the pub- 
lication of the memoir have but strengthened the hold of Arnold 
on the hearts of men, and it is Arnold as Stanley set him forth, 
The sudden taking out of life of so gifted a man as Dean Stan- 
ley causes a solemnity of feeling which seems to give clearer vision 
than was possible in the heat and strife of discussion. We can 
well ask ourselves whether one who always stood for the “ liberty 
of prophesying,”’ was not of high use in preventing narrowness of 
opinion, and withstanding the claim of any sect of men to the 
exclusive possession of truth. Dean Stanley may now and again 
have seemed to verge on latitudinarianism ; but he was a perpetual 
check on the too great tendency of these latter times towards 
that which is sentimental in religion. No man could ever 
question his absolute devotion to the highest morality, or 
his eager furthering of every effort to advance religious knowl- 
edge. I have heard from the member of the Revision Committee 
who represented the Society of Friends, that Dean Stanley, on 
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his visit to that body at one of their sittings in New York, charmed 
every one by his eager effort to meet the especial view of truth 
which one or another of the Committee whom he especially 
addressed was understood to embody and set forth. 


Surely, the memory of so good a man, and of one of such un- 
wearied diligence, will be a possession to us all. It will moderate 
polemical and party contention, and lead us to searching inquiries 
as to the reality of our own hold on essential truth. Of the kind- 
ness of heart of Dean Stanley, some of us can speak personally, and 
of his watchful thought to give pleasure, full though his life was 
of manifold activities. His death is in every sense a shock and 
sorrow. The popular instinct can be relied on in its summing up 
of the character of men, and long ago it was settled by this tribu- 
nal that here was one who never wearied in well-doing. Doubtless 
there are some who have been foremost in opposing views which 
this gifted man has set forth, who will be slow to admit fully what 
has here been said ; but, with regard to questionings such as these, 
there comes the consoling thought that “Adversaries agree together 
directly they are dead, if they have lived and walked in the Holy 
Ghost.” E.‘Y. 


All thoughtful men who are not slaves to party politics, agree 
in the desirability of that reform in the civil service whose main 
points are: 


First. The original entry of the appointee into the public 
service under a system which shall exclude patronage and favor- 
itism, thereby giving the Government for its service unrestricted 
freedom of choice among all its citizens, and vesting in every 
citizen an equal right of entry into the public service on proof of 
his fitness therefor. 


Second! The tenure of office during good behavior, without 
liability to removal for political reasons, or assessment for political 
purposes, and with a pruhibition of active participation in partisan 
politics. 


Of these two points, the second is practically the more im- © 
portant. For, if, at any time, the then incumbents of public 
offices be rendered independent by the substitution of the secure 
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tenure for good behavior, for the uncertain tenure at the will of 
their political superiors, and by the prohibition of their own 
political activity, and of political assessments upon them, the more 
serious of the evils of the present system will disappear. The 
efficient and economical administration of public business will be 
promoted by the undivided attention which the officers can give 
to their public duties, and by the substitution of faithful official 
service for political work, as the standard of fitness for public office. 
The officers being irremovable, save for cause, there will be few 
vacancies to fill, and the appointing powers will be to a great ex- 
tent relieved from the pressure of office-seekers, and the lesser 
prizes will be withdrawn from the political lottery. From all 
this must follow greater efficiency, with an improved tone, in the 
public service, and a purification of the politics of the country. 
Yet the first point, though relatively of less importance than the 
second, is of absolute importance. _ it is certainly right, especially 
under a Republican Government,—which in theory recognizes no 
aristocratic class, no hereditary incumbents of public offices and 
selfish appropriations of public revenues,—that all appointments to 
the public service should be made upon a system which opens to 
every citizen the way to public employment, and which enables 
the Government to select for its service those who are most com- 
petent. The framers of the Constitution of the United States, who 
were pre-eminently practical in their wisdom, and who always kept 
clearly in view the maxim that “the true test of a good Govern- 
ment is its aptitude and tendency to produce a good administra- 
tion,’ thought that they had attained the best results when they 
authorized Congress to vest the appointment of inferior offices 
‘‘in the President alone, or in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” This Constitutional provision clearly enables Con- 
gress to create all inferior offices and to define the conditions of ap- 
pointment to them. The debates of the convention which made 
the Constitution, and the comments of “the Federalists” upon 
their action, showed that it was never contemplated that appoint- 
ments would be made upon any other consideration than that of 
the “intrinsic merits” of the candidate, much less that political 
services could make certain the appointment of an unfit man. How 
this theory differs from that which has been the practice of the 
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Government from the beginning of President Jackson’s Adminis- 
tration to the present day, and how that perverted practice has 
made the perpetuity of our free institutions dependent upon a real 
reform of the civil service, every one now knows. But there can 
be no real and thorough reform which does not substitute 
for the arbitrary discretion of the appointing power a system 
which excludes favoritism, denies all influence to personal 
or partisan prejudices, and makes certain the appointment 
of the most fit man. Success in competitive examination is 
not a perfect test of competency for office,-but such success, fol- 
lowed by satisfactory probationary service for an adequate time, is, 
to say the least of it, a better test than an appointment made by the 
President, or by the head of a department, upon the recommenda- 
tions of Members of Congress or active local politicians. The 
experience of the English civil service, and the careful study of 
the subject by the American advocates of reform, has served to 
show that there is no other known practical system of admission 
into the public service, which so certainly excludes favoritism 
and patronage, gives the ablest man the best chance for the public 
service, and secures for the public service the ablest man, as the 
system of nomination on probation after success in competitive 
examination, followed by an appointment for good behavior, if the 
probationary service be satisfactory. i. 


Under a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
the building and loan associations throughout the State have 
been held liable to taxation, under the general act taxing corpora- 
tions other than foreign insurance companies, banks and saving 
institutions. 

In response to a call for the statistics under which the taxation 
of one of these corporations should be adjusted, a return was 
made by the officers, giving the “actual cash value” of the 
capital stock as equivalent to the instalments actually paid there- 
upon, 

The Auditor-General excepted to this valuation, and requested 
the officers of the association to send an amended return, in which, 
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in estimating the value of the stock, “all fines, interest and other 
profits”’ should be considered. 

The following reply has been prepared and sent; and, as the 
subject is treated at length, covering the principles on which these 
institutions are organized and operated, it is deemed of sufficient 
public interest to be quoted in these pages, 


The officers say :—There are three modes of valuing the stock of 
building associations, viz.: Ist. The instalments (or monthly dues,) 
paid in; 2d. These instalments, together with the undivided profits 
which: have accrued ‘Since the issuance of the stock, as esti_ 
mated by the “withdrawal” value; 3d. The foregoing two items, 
together with expected profits up to the conclusion of the series, 
as estimated in the annual reports, in which the assets in mort- 
gages, etc., are valued at $200 per share loaned upon, without 
deduction for premiums or payments made. 

It is obvious that the last-named method is out of considera- 
tion. The second one is that which you apparently desire us to 
give, ‘The first is that which we have already given, and for the 
following reasons : 

The accrued profits in building associations are by agreement 
retained by the association and passed to the credit of the stock- 
holder. When they, with paid instalments, amount to $200 per 
share, they are divided to the stockholder, and his stock is taken 
at a price equal to the instalments paid. 

These accrued profits are not placed, as in banking and other 
institutions, in a reserve or surplus fund, which cannot be lessened 
except by corporate action. They are not therefore capital; but 
constitute a call loan from the stockholders, which can be called on 
thirty days’ notice, by giving up the stock at a value equal to the 
instalments paid. 

It is true that a certain “ cash value” of the stock is fixed by 
the association in naming a “ withdrawal value.” But this is purely 
arbitrary, and intended only to fix an equitable rate at which the 
retiring stockholder can avail of his profits up to date of retire- 
ment. It is not, however, true that such value is the “ actual cash 
value” of the stock; for, if any considerable number of shares 
were withdrawn at one time, the association could not pay them, 
and would have to go into liquidation. | Moreover, if this view is 
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urged, the building association is considered simply as a saving 
fund,—an institution expressly exempt from taxation. 

It may be argued that, if the accrued profits are not to be con- 
sidered capital stock, then they should be taxed as dividends made, 
but not declared. 


But to this it may be answered that, by the nature of building 
associations, such profits are really upon paper only, until the assets 
are made available, and that, in order to estimate their true value 
at any time, the assets must be realized in cash. Not only so, but 
the actual cash value of the capital stock itself can be found only 
by ascertaining the value of its assets; in other words, the net 
amounts still due upon all mortgages or other securities held by the 
association, which is found by deducting from the cash loans made 
upon them, the instalments made, together with interest there- 
upon. 

But, if these securities were placed upon the market for sale, they 
would not command par values, because investments which are to 
be paid off in monthly instalments are very undesirable. In this 
respect is seen the different conditions under which building asso- 
ciations invest their funds, as compared with banking institutions, 
etc., whose investments may be made in securities readily market- 
able at par. 


It is contended, then, that the capital stock of a building asso- 
ciation is not worth more than its assets will bring in the market, 
just as the taxable value of real estate is the amount it will sell for 
in open market, under fair conditions. 

The officers of this association believe that its assets, if realized 
in cash, would not bring, by a considerable amount, their par value ; 
and, as it is believed that the deduction would be at least as great 
as the amount of the accrued profits, the officers of the associa- 
tion consider that the valuation already made is, if anything, 
larger than circumstances should warrant. 

In accordance, however, with your request, we send a supple- 
mental statement, giving the values of the different series of stock 
and undivided profits accrued thereon for 1879 and 1880. 

The following points are respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration : 
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1st. That the Supreme Court has not fixed any mode of assess- 
ing the value of the stock of building associations. 

2d. That their capital stock constitutes an immensely important 
interest, which is largely held by persons of small means; and that 
they have proved extremely valuable to these persons (and to the 
community,) by promoting habits of thrift, and by enabling their 
stockholders either to purchase homes which otherwise would have 
been unattainable, or to save for a day of adversity. 

For these reasons, it would seem to be a wise policy to make 
the conditions of taxation as lenient as possible, consistently with 
legal provisions. And, as a uniform standard must be adopted for 
all, it is hoped that this standard may be the one which, in the pre- 
ceding observations, has been urged as an equitable one. 


J. V.M. 
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Tue Lisrary. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on Modern 
English Illustrated Books, by Austin Dobson. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1881. 12mo. Pp. xv., 178. Illustrations. 


This prettily gotten-up volume is the eleventh issue of the “Art 
at Home Series,” edited by the Rev. W. J. Loftie; but how it got 
into the series is the enigma, after one has finished its perusal. 
Following Zhe Drawing-Room, The Dining-Room, The Bed-Room 
and Bcoudor, one would expect to find Zhe Library devoted to the 
situation, construction, decoration and furniture of the room desig- 
nated by that generic name, with a few hints as to the arrange- 
’ ment of the books upon the shelves. Yet any one picking up 
the volume for this purpose will be disappointed, while the 
book-lover will find something much better awaiting him. 
The Library is essentially a book about books, and, with the 
exception of the closing chapter, which is the cream of the 
whole volume, treads very much in the pathway blazed by 
Hill-Burton in his delectable Book-Hunter, which appeared—it 
seems but as yesterday,—nearly a score of years ago. The library 
written about in these pages is not the immense hoard of books 
hidden away by a Heber or a Cardinal Mazarin; neither is it the 
apartment “ where no one goes, and where the master of the house 
keeps his boots,an assortment of walking-sticks, the Waverley 
Novels, Pearson on the Creed, Hume's Essays, and a collection 
of sermons.” Instead of these forgotten storehouses, we have the 
shelves of a single case presented to our view, where are spread 
before our covetous eyes the best works of the early printers and 
the later, more famous ones ; choice specimens of binding from the 
rare collections of a Grolier, a De Thou, a Diane de Poictiers and a 
Madame Du Barry; vellum and papier de Chine copies of books 
nearly unique in any form, witha few select examples of the 
French “ Little Masters,” those delicious volumes, cherished chiefly 
for the dainty illustrations from the graceful pencil of a Gravelot, 
an Eisen, a Cochin, a Boucher and a Choffard. 


That the French are the masters of all nations in everything 
that pertains to books as books, must be admitted, and Mr. Lang 
chooses most of his material and textual illustration from that side 
of the Channel. There we find the most accomplished bibliogra- 
phers, the most devoted bibliophiles, the most erratic bibliomaniacs, 
the most expert bibliopoles, the truest printers and the best 
binders, so that it is a rich source to draw from; and the result is a 
very entertaining volume. The only part of Mr, Lang’s book, 
however, that is really new, he states,in his prefatory note, was 
contributed by Mr. Loftie, the editor of the “Series,” and is on “ Early 
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Manuscripts and Illuminations,” covering the opening twenty pages 
of Chapter III. This dissertation is learned, valuable and useful, 
and an excellent guide for the collector of these too often spur- 
ious creations. To us, we must confess that the most attractive 
feature of the volume is Mr. Dobson’s chapter on “ Modern English 
lilustrated Rooks,” which is so fresh and varied and charming,that we 
are led to regret he was confined within such narrow limits, when 
the field was large enough for an entire volume. The illustrated 
books he writes about are those originally issued with plates to ac- 
company the text for embellishment, upon which Stothard and 
Blake and Flaxman were early engaged, as Cruikshank, Doyle, 
Birket Foster and John Gilbert have been in later days. Several 
pages, too, are given to wood-cutting, beginning with the pioneer 
Berwick, and winding up with high commendation of the “ new 
American school,” as exhibited in Scribner's, and other of our 
periodicals. The fine artistic feeling shown by Mr. Dobson, in this 
chapter, makes us hope that we shall soon have occasion to welcome 
other contributions from his pen. 


A MonoGRAPH ON PRIVATELY-ILLUSTRATED Booxs. A PLEA FOR 
RipLiomania. By Daniel M. Tredwell. Brooklyn: Fred. Tredwell, 
1881. 8vo. Pp. 161. 


The illustrated books treated of by Mr. Tredwell in his essay, 
originally read before the Rembrandt Club of Brooklyn, N, Y.,are of 
a very different kind from those considered by Mr. Dobson in Zhe 
Library, just noticed. Mr. Tredwell gives much curious information 
about those volumes which come from the publisher without any 
plates, and are illustrated by the insertion of pertinent matter taken 
from other sources. He writes about a fraternity known as Gran- 
gerites, a sobriquet fastened upon them from the fact that the Bzo- 
graphical History of England from Egbert the Great to the Reforma- 
tion, published in 1769, by the Rev. James Granger, Vicar of 
Shiplake, in Oxfordshire, was the first work specially designed for 
private illustration. Granger had a passion for portraits, and really 
compiledhis Biographical History in order to have a convenient re- 
ceptable for those he had collected ; and so generally prevalent did 
the rage become to illustrate his Hzstory, that many valuable works 
were outrageously mutilated to secure plates for insertion in it. A 
contemporary critic loudly complains of these mutilators and often- 
times depredators, He exclaims : “ If this go#¢ for prints and thiev- 
ing continues, let private owners and public libraries look well to 
their books, for there will not remain a valuable book ungarbled by 
their connoisseuring villainy ; for neither honesty nor oaths restrain 
them,” Fortunately, in modern times, the agreeable and instructive 
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pastime of extra-illustrating favorite volumes may be indulged in 
without laying one’s self open to such broad and grave charges. 

Mr. Tredwell is, of course, an enthusiastic devotee to the 
subject-matter of his monograph. He is, himself, a private illus- 
trator of books, and he tells us, in his own plain way, how the 
craze first affected him “ nearly forty years ago,” when “ private 
illustrating was almost an unknown passion in this country.” He 
then proceeds to initiate the uninitiated into the mysteries of pri- 
vate illustrating, and to explain the various processes, from selecting 
the plates, to having them squared and placed ready for the binder, 
As we feel quite sure that to many of our readers this subject 
of private or extra ulustrated books will be a novelty, we extract 
Mr. Tredwell’s account of how the mania originates and grows upon 
what it feeds on, 


«« Suppose we are in possession of a book privately printed, the edition being 
limited to one hundred and fifty, an octavo printed on Holland paper, and unbound, 
in sheets, It is a sketch of the life of Edward Everett. Before sending to the 
binder, it occurs to us that it would be interesting and enhance its value to have a 
faithful portrait of Edward Everett as a frontispiece,—a contribution from our own 
hands,—a testimonial of our regard for this accomplished gentleman and scholar. 
After a little search in print stores,we find one, a head and bust (very good, ) engraved 
by Cheney. [t does not, however, stand the test of our criticism, and we determine 
upon further search for another. We finally obtain one by Parker, and another by 
Jackman. Weare by this time becoming interested in the pursuit, and beginning to 
feel that we are no longer amateurs in our knowledge of engravers and their works. 
We continue our search, and find another portrait by Pelton (a poor one); then 
another by Smith—the last a folio; then another fine impression of a beautiful unfin- 
ished portrait of Edward Everett in his youth, by Gilbert C. Stuart. So we go on 
getting prints, and acquiring knowledge of engravings and engravers, developing 
I unconsciously an enthusiasm for our work, until we have twenty-seven engraved por- 
; traits of Edward Everett, illustrating his life from the age of sixteen to sixty. At 

this stage of our work, an old print collector calls upon us and politely allows us to 
look over his small collection. Fortunately, we find a print of the hirth-place of 
i Everett, and also one of his library; these, of course, we must have. We also find one 
i of his uncle,T. H. Perkins, and a few of his contemporaneous literary friends, all men- 
tioned in the text of our book; of course we want them, and we buy them. ur 
collection has now reached seventy-five prints in all, and has cost us about twenty- 
\ five dollars—an enormous sum for one book, This being our first experience, and 
not familiar with the perspective of the subject, we begin to suspect that ruin Jurks in 
this book-illustrating, and we resolve upon carrying the folly no further. In another 
week, however, we have fairly recovered from the last extravagance, and, with the old 
passion revived and recruited, we enter more extensively the field of coutemporancous 
literary friends, poets and compatriots of our hero, and of persons mentioned and re- 
ferred to in our book. 
“Thus we go on, alternating between this alluring mania and our good resolves, 
until we have collected nearly five hundred prints, at an expense probably of one 
hundred and eighty dollars, many of which prints are too large, others to» small, for 
our hook. To reduce the first is a simple process —to extend the latter is our first real 
difficulty; but it must be overcome —they must all be brought to a uniform size with 
our book. For this service, we callto our aid the professional man—the inlayer,—of 
whom there are but three in this country worthy of mention, * * * We call upon 
one of these gentlemen with our prints, and lay our plans before him. He being busy, 
we are advised to call again ; in the meantime, he will look over our collection and de- 
termine the best course to pursue. We call again, and out of our five hundred prints 
he has discarded three hundred as not of sufficient pertinency or worth as works of 
art to enhance either the beauty or value of our enterprise. We defer to his opinion, 
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and more than half our purchase is thrown out. Two years’ more experience in the 
business, and we defer to the opinion of no man. He also advises us that it would 
not be in good taste to cut the large prints down: to the size of the book, but that it 
would be better, leaf by leaf, to build the book up. There are some woodcuts of su- 
perior quality in the collection, taken from illustrated papers, magazines, etc., which it 
would be desirable to preserve; but they have printed matter on the back, rende:ing 
them inadmissible in their present state. He informs us that he is acquainted with a 
process by which he can split the sheets of newspaper and take the print (text,) from 
the back. Again, some of our prints are ‘ foxy’—that is, spotted, soiled, and must be 
cleaned to make first-class work; all of which we conclude to have done, and which 
entails an expense of about ninety dollars. 

«“ The process mentioned of inlaying the text and prints may be briefly described as 
follows: First is the selection of paper of the proper quality and the size to which our 
book is to be extended. The leaves of the book being of uniform size, the inlaying of 
it, (that is, the text,) is, ofcourse, a simple repetition of the operation as many times as 
there are leaves in the volume. Not so, however, with the prints; no two are proba- 
bly of the same size or shape—square, oblong, round, oval, and some irregular ;. thus 
every print requires its special treatment. After the prints have been neatly cut down 
to their required shapes, then the outer edges are bevelled, the bevel extending about 
one-quarter of an inch upon the margin of the print. This is performed with a knife 
made forthe purpose. An opening is then cut into the sheet of the size and shape of 
the print, making an allowance for a quarter of an inch lap on the inside, which is also 
bevelled to conform with the print. These outer edges are then fastened together with 
paste made of rice flour. Rice paste is considered more desirable, for the reason that 
it retains its whiteness when dry. ‘They are then placed under gentle pressure until 
required for use, The splitting process is performed by pasting the sheet to be split 
between two pieces of stuff, and in separating the stuff one-half adheres to each side. 

“In about six weeks we receive our book and prints, built up, extended, inlaid or 
cut down to a uniform large quarto. Nothing can exceed its beauty; to say that we 
are proud of it, does in no sense express our emotion; it is our realization of a grand 
ideal. Our prints must now be placed to the text and numbered, or paged, to guard 
against displacement in the binding process. * * * Having collated our 
prints and texts, we discover that we have too much material for one volume, and we 
determine upon having it bound in two. To this end, a new title-page becomes neces- 
sary for the additional volume. This can either be printed in /fac-simi/e or made with 
a pen and ink by an expert. * * * Obtaining our title-page, our book 
is complete and ready for the binder.” 


Mr. Tredwell then descants upon the various styles of binding 
suitable to the volume to be preserved, and the several workmen 
capable of handling the precious tome, with a sly remark upon 
its probable cost, winding up his interesting description of the 
process with this peroration : 

«Now, when we come to foot up, we find that in ready cash our little elementary 
folly has cost us just three hundred dollars, which is by no means an extraordinary 
sum. The question, therefore, arises: ‘Is it worth it?’ I think it is; for, mark you, 
we are to credit upon this account two years’ pleasure in this refined pursuit, enlarging 
and expanding the mind, and leaving enduring traces of taste and character, with the 


entailment of no evil consequences, which would otherwise probably have been spent 
in greater follies, with none of its culture.” 


Having given so lengthy an extract from this essay, it is im- 
possible to notice any of the important volumes specially described 
by Mr. Tredwell in the collections of several well-known gentle- 
men of New York and its vicinity. Yet one feature will strike all 
readers, and that is the seeming preference given by collectors to 
dramatic works for the purpose of extra-illustration. The extent 
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to which this illustrating can be carried, is boundless, and the 
prices that such works have brought, although probably in many 
instances below the original outlay, are rather astounding. In the 
. celebrated Allan collection( 1864), there wasa copy of Irving’s Knick- 
erbocker's History of New York, enlarged to folio size, and extended 
by the insertion of two hundred and seventy-five illustrations, 
which was purchased by the late James Lenox for $1250; and, at 
the sale of the equally famous Menzies library, (1876,) Irving’s 
Washington, containing seventeen hundred inserted plates and au- 
tograph letters, was knocked down to Mr, Joseph W. Drexel for 
$4080. These are mere sample bricks, but they show the nature 
of the whole structure. In leaving Mr. Tredwell’s brochure, we 
must commend its very attractive appearance, but at the same 
time must call attention to the many errors of the press, and some 
of the text, that should be corrected in future editions. 





Curist AND MopDERN THoucHt. [Boston Monday Lectures, 1880- 
81.] Wit A PRELIMINARY LECTURE ON THE METHODs OF MEET- 
ING MopERN UNBELIEF, By Joseph Cook. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 12mo, Pp. lvii and 315. Price, $1.50, 


When Mr. Joseph Cook determined to give up for a time his 
Mpnday lectures in Boston, it was thought best to have the series 
continued in the same spirit by eminent representatives of those 
Churches which call themselves “ Evangelical.” The first ten lec- 
tures thus delivered by clergymen and professors of note are in- 
cluded in this volume ; and the title selected describes the general 
purpose and drift of the series, We cannot say that we have found 
the book so readable as one of Mr. Cook’s volumes. We are far 
from any unqualified admiration of Mr. Cook. We think his phi- 
losophy often superficial, his science crammed for the occasion, and 

is conclusions crude, We have not found him ready to do justice 
to the opinions from which he dissents. But, with all these draw- 
backs, he is an attractive writer. He has the secret of nervous 
prose, and the way of putting his case, if not always philosophical, 
is always vigorous. Besides, he representsa cause which has been 
treated badly by both friends and enemies. His very impudence 
and assurance are charming, when one remembers the displays 
made of the same qualities by the popular representatives of Mate- 
rialism, Positivism and Herbert Spencer-ism. 

This new volume of course lacks the unity of treatment which 
characterizes each of Mr. Cook’s. From Bishop Clark’s lecture on 
« The Seen and the Unseen,” to Mr. Dike’s on “ Divorce in New 
England,” is something of a leap. And these are not the only two 
lectures connected by nothing except the binding of the book. Nor, 
again, are the topics treated in as fresh a Way as they would be 
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under Mr. Cook’s hand, Some are restatements of views already 
familiar to those who have read much in this line of literature. Dr. 
Mark Hopkins on “ The Place of Conscience,’ Dr. McCosh on 
“ Development,” and Dr, John Cotton Smith on “ The Theistic 
Basis of Evolution,” are crambe ter decocta. The most original of 
all the lectures is the one which has least right to a place in the 
series. Wemean Dr. Howard Crosby’s “ Calm View of Temper- 
ance,” We agree far more with Dr, Crosby than with the swarm 
of hostile critics who assailed him after this lecture was delivered. 
But we believe he should have kept this lecture for some other 
occasion. This series was“ set for the defence” of those principles 
as to which the Churches concerned are in unison. Dr. Crosby 
assailed a conviction now cherished by perhaps a majority of the 
members of those Churches, and sanctioned by the General Assem- 
bly of his own Church, This series of lectures was to serve. as a 
continuation of those delivered in past years by Mr, Cook. Dr. 
Crosby’s is an emphatic contradiction of all that Mr. Cook taught 
on this head. 

After all these drawbacks have been allowed for, we must pro- 
nounce the book an able one and highly creditable to the judgment 
of the committee which selected the orators. And, of the ten lec- 
tures, we think that of Bishop Clark the best, although we fear that 
some “sound” critics will regard it as likely to “ unsettle ” the 
minds of orthodox readers. 


THe LeGcenp or THomAs Dipymus THE JEwiIsH Scepric. By James 
Freeman Clarke, Author of “Ten Great Religions,” « Self-Cul- 
ture,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 12mo, Pp. xiv, 448. 
Price, $1.75. 

Of the many attempts to retell the wonderful story of the Chris- 
tian Gospel, that in the form of fiction is the most purely modern. 
The first, perhaps, was the Messiah of Klopstock, followed by the 
Fewtsh Messiah of Pfenninger; the Fulian, or Scenes in Fudea, of 
John Ware ; a similar essay by Harriet Martineau ® her Unitarian 
days; Strauss’s Helon’s Wallfahrt; Ingraham’s Prince of the 
House of David; Dr. Abbott’s Philochristus; Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace’s Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ; and many others. Dr. 
Clarke’s Legend of Thomas Didymus comes into more exact com- 
parison with Dr. Abbott’s than with any other known to us. Neither 
of the two aim at what may be called a spectacular treatment of 
the subject. Both are based on full and careful preliminary studies 
of the state of religious parties in Judea; both are dominated by 
what may be called a theological rather than a literary interest. 
Both have the purpose to show that their estimates of what Christ 
was, furnishes the best light for a restatement of his history. Dr. 
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Abbott is an English Broad Churchman of the more negative type. 
He does not reject the view that Christ was a divine person; but 
he minimizes the miraculous elements of the story, and makes the 
story of the resurrection no more -than a vision. Dr. Clarke rejects 
the view of Christ’s nature accepted by the vast majority of Chris- 
tendom. He isa Unitarian of the old school. Yet he frankly ac- 
cepts the miraculous elements of the story, and especially the 
statement that Jesus died and rose again from the dead. He is so 
far a rationalist, however, as to believe that a few of the miracles 
existed only in the minds of the disciples, and were the refraction 
of those which were genuine. As to skill in narrative, Dr. Clark 
is by no meansa tyro. But he is not Dr. Abbott’s equal. His 
book does not draw us on from chapter to chapter, as does Philo- 
christus. It has no passage of such power as that in which Dr. 
Abbott describes the question to the Apostles: “ But whom say 
ye that Iam?” Yet it is well written, and may help even those 
who cannot accept the author’s view as to the central character, to 
comprehend and realize the events of the history. 


The plan of the book is not so simple as that of Philochristus. 
Not only have we the view taken by “ the doubting Apostle,” but, 
intercalated with this, letters and journals by other persons who 
speak from other points of view. The narrative professes to be 
prepared for the Christians of the Malabar Coast, as is that of 
Philochristus for the Church of Lundinium. 


On some points, we think Dr. Clarke has not got his history right. 
Was Rabbi Gamaliel a Pharisee? and were the Pharisees so 
sharply sundered by a definite organization from the rest of the 
people? Were they what we should now call a religious order ? We 
think they correspond much better to a religious party of modern 
times. They grew out of a great religious revival which took 
place in the centuries before the Christian era. Their idea was, by 
their own excessive strictness, to make up for the religious and 
ceremonial laxity of the rest of the nation. And their relation to 
the Zealots, the most important fact in their history, both at this 
point and at the fall of the nation, neither Dr. Clarke nor Dr. 
Abbott brings into the proper light. 


On one point, Ur. Clarke is wrong, but, as his book was written 
before this point was cleared up, he is not to be blamed. _ His ac- 
count of the Therapeutz, on pp. 97-9, is drawn of course from the 
tract on “The Contemplative Life,’ which is found among the 
writings of Philo of Alexandria. The latest investigations show 
(1) that Philo never wrote this tract; (2) that it is fiction 
with a purpose, probably from a Christian pen; (3) that no such 
body as the Therapeutze ever existed in Egypt or anywhere 
else. 
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THE Repustic or Gop. An Institute of Theology. By Elisha 
Mulford, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 261. 


Dr. Mulford is a scholar of whom America and Pennsylvania 
have reason to be proud. His great book on 7ke Nation has made 
him a reputation more than national, and has excited the hope 
that his pen is not to be devoted to writing for periodicals, but in 
the preparation of works of permanent merit. Zhe Republic of 
God gratifies this hope, taking rank beside his former work as its 
equal and its complement. 

Dr. Mulford calls his book an institute of theology. This we 
take to mean that it is designed as a first text-book for those who 
wish to begin an earnest study of the subject. It is not a primer ; 
it is not an easy and popular manual of the subject. As the 
readers of Zhe Nation know, our author is not easy reading, 
and the reasen of this is not that he has written easily. It is 
because he is anxious to go to the bottom of his subject. He 
wants to fathom, appropriate, harmonize and complete the highest 
thinking on his subject. His quotations are worth the cost of his 
books, and his own writing is up to their level. He does not set 
out with the assumption that he has to begin the work de novo; he 
first masters what the best heads have thought on it. He does 
not take their results as excusing himself, and content himself 
with a loosely connected cento of opinions. He works up all he 
has learned into a texture which is his own. 

As the masters at whose feet he has sat the longest, we should 
select three. They are Shakespeare, Hegel and Maurice. And 
with Maurice we may specify his two Scotch predecessors, McLeod 
Campbell and Thomas Erskine. In the first, or more philosophical, 
part of the book, Hegel is quoted on almost every page. Inthe 
latter, or more purely theological, part, this honor is accorded to 
Maurice. Of American writers, Dr Hedge and Professor Bascom 
are the favorites. 


Considering the work as a theological treatise, it might be de- 
scribed as an effort to systematize the teachings of Professor Mau- 
rice. Maurice himself hated systems and disliked systematizers. 
He used to say that he had a method, but no system; and in his 
History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy he never deigns to 
describe a writer’s system, but always tries to extract from it his 
most vital thought. But all minds are not cast in his mould; and 
there are those who comprehend his thoughts best when they have 
come to see the relation of his thoughts to each other, And this 
may be done without encountering the danger which Maurice 
anticipates, 

The method of Mr. Mulford’s book is very different from that 
of such works generally. He does not start from the idea of hu- 
man sinfulness, and derive the necessity of redemption, and prove 
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his’ position by quotations from books whose authority is first as- 
sumed, and then proven by external evidence. He starts from the 
idea of God. He finds in the self-revelation of God the life and 
the freedom of man, of families and of nations, He shows the con- 
gruity of Christian teaching with the highest reason and the purest 
ethical instincts of the race. And he finds in Christianity the high- 
est and truest realization of all the blind hopes and passionate de- 
sires which men have embodied in their religions. He stands on 
positive Christian ground. He is even an orthodox Christian in 
the broader sense of that word. He closes his book with the 
Nicene Creed. He thinks, with Dr. Hedge, that the Council of 
Nice was one of the most important of the religious assemblies 
which have modified the world’s spiritual history, in that it “ de- 
clared the union of God with man,” and swept away equally all 
false dualism and all pantheistic identification. 

The devout and practical spirit of the book is notable. It could 
not be otherwise, having come from the school of Maurice, Ideas 
like that of the Second Advent and the Judgment, which are to 
most Christians little else than spectacular terrors of the future, he 
sees to stand in the closest relation to every-day life. No man can 
read and appropriate this book without finding life and duty a 
more real thing, and its moral and spiritual realities more awful. 

We have given a very imperfect idea of what this book is; but 
we look to see it do great good in making our Christian thinking 
more Christian, more practical, and yet broader and more human. 





AMERICAN Nervousness: Irs CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. A Sup- 
plement to Nervous Exhaustion (Neurasthenia). By George M. 
Beard, A. M.,M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. 
12mo. Pp. 352. 

The subject of this work is considered under five headings, 
namely, the nature and definition of nervousness; the signs of 
American nervousness ; the causes of American nervousness; the 
longevity of brain-workers and the relation of age to work; and 
the physical future of the American people. 

By the term “« American nervousness,” the author does not mean 
to imply, as might easily be supp»sed, that modern nervousness is 
peculiar to America, but that there are especial expressions of ner- 
vousness met with in our country alone, and that the relative 
frequency of nervousness, and of diseases arising from 
nervousness or lack of mnerve-force, is very much greater 
in this than in any other land. The signs of this condition of af- 
fairs are to be found in the increased prevalency of the “ nervous 
diathesis,” in the occurrence of the state called trance, in the aug- 
mented susceptibility to stimulants and narcotics, in the liability to 
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disorders of the digestive and generative functions, and of vision, in 
the peculiarities of appearance, speech, dress, and so on. The pre- 
disposing causes are, first, civilization ,with its attendant brain-work, 
worry and in-door life ; second, climate; third, race, created in time 
by climate and environment; and finally, the nervous diathesis 
resulting from the combined influences of race and climate. The 
exciting causes are functional excess of any kind, as of the brain, 
the spine, or the digestive, the muscular and the reproductive 
systems. Using the writer’s own words, the causes of American 
nervousness may be formulated thus: « Civilization in general+ 
American civilization in particular (young and rapidly growing 
nation, with civil, religious and social liberty,)4+-exhausting climate, 
(extremes of heat and cold, and dryness,)+the nervous diathesis 
(itselfa result of previously named factors,)-+ overwork or overworry, 
or excessive indulgence of appetites or passions—=an attack of 
neurasthenia or nervous exhaustion.” In the fourth chapter, 
numerous instances are cited to prove that brain-workers are long- 
lived, and in the last the comforting assurance is made that, although 
neurasthenia is on the increase in America, our people are not des- 
tined to complete and immediate overthrow ; the renovating forces, 
of which the chief are an increase in wealth, with consequent 
leisure and freedom from worry, and a radical change in the system 
of education, being more powerful than those tending to destroy. 


Dr. Beard’s book is well worth careful reading, particularly the 
section on the longevity of brain-workers and the relation of age 
to work, which is by far the best. One can hardly rise from its 
perusal, however, with entire faith in the promise of a bright future 
for the American people held out in the last few pages. We are 
told that our nervousness depends upon our civilization, especially 
the elements of civil, religious and social liberty, and upon our cli- 
mate, with its great and rapid changes in temperature and atmos- 
pheric humidity ; that these factors develop a constitutional tendency 
to diseases of the nerve system, ora nervous diathesis, and are grad- 
ually developing a distinct American race, and that we are slowly 
Americanizing Europe. The asserted remedy is the growth of an 
aristocracy of wealth and education. But any decided alteration 
in our climate cannot be expected ; a change in our system of civil, 
religious and social liberty is neither to be desired nor looked for ; 
and, while our leisure class is daily increasing in numbers, there 
must always be a large body of individuals occupying a position 
between the very poor, on the one hand, and the very rich, on the 
other, and subject to the same moral and physical causes of 
nervousness that are efficient to-day. * If we are Americanizing 
the English, with their different civil and religious institutions, 
their very marked and long standing class distinctions, and very 
different climate,—if we are Americanizing the Germans, and there 
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is in both countries an increase of neurasthenia,—it is hard to believe 
that we can de-Americanize America and banish American 
nervousness. 


Some of the ideas expressed in regard to the necessity of change 
in our method of education are good, though the author goes too 
far when he would discard certain forms of knowledge because they 
may be of little direct use in active life. Thus, it is quite impossible 
to prove that “ Shakespeare, drilled in modern gymnasia and uni- 
versi@ies, might have made a fair school-master, but would have 
kept the world out of ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello’ ;”or that Edison would 
have been less productive if less unschooled. All must admit the 
frivolity of such statements as the following: “ Ignorance is power 
as well as joy, aseven our knowledge takes its root in our lack of 
knowledge;” or, “ 1 applaud the English because they boast of their 
ignorance of American geography; of what worth to them, of what 
worth to most of us, whether Montana be in California, or Alaska 
be or be not the capital of Arizona ?’’ Why not disregard the exist- 
ence of America altogether ? 

We think the word ¢edriety, indicating dypsomania, or the dis- 
eased condition in which there is an uncontrollable desire for alco- 
holic drink, might with advantage be substituted for znecdriety, 
which occurs many times throughout the pages, and which is 
certainly not a correct word, although in very common use, 

The arrangement of the subject-matter in paragraphs with ap- 
propriate headings, is a very convenient one, and everything has 
been done by the publishers to make this little book attractive to 
the reader. 





Count AGENOR DE GAsPARIN. From the French of M. Borel, 
translated by O. O. Howard, Brig. Gen., U.S. A. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is the record of a noble life. We confess that, from the 
tone of the translator’s preface, we were prejudiced against the 
book, but, when we left the preface and began M. Borel’s narrative, 
we found our prejudice disappearing, and a genuine interest in the 
subject arising. M. Borel tells very simply, and in some places 
very graphically, the story of De Gasparin, from his childhood up. 
He seems to have very early developed those traits of kindness 
and courtesy which distinguished hisentire career,and which are 
not invariably the accompaniment of the life of a Protestant 
devotee. De Gasparin seems to have kept before his life always 
the desire to serve God and his fellow-men, and to have been under 
a deep sense of his own responsibility. Yet this sense rendered 
him in no way austere; and the same man who devoted so much 
time and thought to religious exhortations and conferenees, played 
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- joyously with children, knew Moliére by heart, and recited to ad- 
miring audiences the works of that great dramatist. He was thor- 
oughly manly, and did not hesitate to show his manliness in action ; 
for, while we may be struck with the peculiarity of his praying for 
a sick cat, yet we are struck with admiration at his wresting from 
a brutal carter his whip with which he was belaboring his horse, 
and his throwing ona dunghill a blackguard, the tetror of his village, 
who, inthe presence of De Gasparin, struck a young girl. One may 
perhaps not altogether approve of some of his methods, may object 
to a layman’s assuming many priestly offices, as, for instance, prac- 
tically that ofa spiritual director ; but his large-hearted charity and 
grand munificence, —(he turned his whole house into a hospital for 
the wretched Frenchmen who, flying from the German arms, took 
refuge in Switzerland,)—and strong feeling of personal devotion, 
command our heartiest admiration. And this life M. Borel sets 
clearly and, we may say, lovingly before us. In the critical portions 
of the work, in speaking of the writings, many in number, of 
De Gasparin, M. Borel does not seem so successful. He leaves us 
with no very clear idea of the writings, except that he shows us 
that De Gasparin, as wellas M. Borel himself, entirely misunderstood 
the principle upon which the war between the North and the 
South in this country was fought. We think also that he very 
much overestimates the effect which De Gasparin’s writings on 
the American question produced here. To judge from M. Borel’s 
statement, one would think that De Gasparin had raised the North 
from the slough of despair, and had set its feet upon the high road 
to victory, and had infused into it a spirit and courage otherwise 
dead and gone. We do not think that most Americans will think 
this a just estimate of the effect of those friendly writings. 

The book, as a whole, is very profitable reading ; and M. Borel, in 
presenting the life of his friend as an example to the youth of 
France, has done a good work, for no one reading the book atten- 
tively can help having impressed upon him, if not some new thought, 
at least a deeper significance of some old one, 





Ranpom Ramsies. By Louise Chandler Moulton Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 282. 


This is a very delightful little volume. Perhaps its size and its 
daintiness help to make it more attractive; but it is impossible to 
close it without wishing. that there were more of it, or, at least, 
that its fair writer would give us some more little books of the same 
kind. It is not a book of travels; if it were, it would probably be 
tiresome ; but itis rather a series of bright and graceful pictures of 
impressions made upon the traveller by the places she saw and the 
people she met. The charm,of the book is to be found in the 
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intelligence, good sense, and keen sense of humor, of the 
observer, which are seen shining all through its pages, and in the 
simple and unaffected way in which her impressions are recorded. 
The key-note is struck in the few words on the opening page: 
“T would have you glance with me at the picturesque aspects of 
Parliament Day, of a Roman Carnival, of English social life, of 
Italian living and French shopping,—and then turn to weightier 
volumes for fuller statements and wiser dissertations.” Now, it is 
just these fuller statements and wiser “ dissertations ”’ which tend 
to make most books of travel tiresome, heavy, and altogether un- 
enjoyable, save only in the case of the great travellers who work in 
the cause of science or of art, and of travellers like our own Wash- 
ington Irving, whose “ dissertations”’ are always filled with sound 
wisdom, and overflow with sparkling wit and quiet humor. The 
places and the people which we find pictured in these Random 
Rambles are mostly those to be met with in what we commonly 
call the “beaten track” of English and Continental travel, and it 
is therefore most creditable to the author of this little book that 
she has been able to draw from these generally familiar scenes so 
much material for entertainment and for quiet reflection. To 
those who have travelled over the same ground, there arises a 
feeling of gratitude to one who has succeeded so well in thus 
gathering up and putting into words the impressions of places and 
of people which so often are made upon intelligent travellers moving 
about Europe, with eyes open and minds alert; while, to those 
who have not gone over the same ground, there is found in the 
pages of this little book a series of truthful pictures of other lands, 
and a valuable addition to their store of information. 





THE PRINCESS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, Re-cast as adrama. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 8vo, Pp. 62. 


From the dedication of the volume, it would appear that this ver- 
sion of “ The Princess,” in the form of a drama, was originally written 
for private dramatic performance by ladies and gentlemen of Boston. 
In his preface, the writer tells us that, in the re-composition of the 
work, his aim has been to retain the language and style of Tenny- 
son as far as possible, and only to take such liberties with the plot 
as have been experimentally found requisite in a private representa- 
tion. In this he seems to have succeeded admirably. Indeed, 
it is surprising to find that the poem is susceptible of this treat- 
ment with so little departure from its original form and substance. 
The essentially dramatic character of the poem has made this pos- 
sible, and the skilful treatment of the subject at the hands of one 
who is clearly an intelligent dramatic artist, has done the rest. It 
is a very useful addition to the literature of tle day to have in this 
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form a poem which, whatever may be the difference of view 
among Tennyson’s critics, has been recognized by the popular ver- 
dict as one of the greatest poems of the present day. Both by 
reason of the subjects of which it treats, and of the splendor of 
their treatment, this great poem has obtained a strong hold upon 
the minds and the affections of all English-speaking people, and 
probably it will retain its hold just so long as great poetic thoughts 
continue to stir the human heart, and great social questions con- 
tinue to exercise the human mind. ‘ 


How Not to Teach; or 100 Things the Teacher Should Not Do. By William M. 
Giffin, Principal City Training School, Newark, N. J. Sw’d. 16mo. 31 Pp. 

Baby Rue (Her Adventures and Misadventures, Her Friends and Her Enemies). 
Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 318. Price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brother. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By William H. Mallock. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 60 cents. New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 

Poems. By Oscar Wilde. Cloth. 12mo. 230 Pp. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. (Porter & Coates.) 








